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THE LATE T. C. HOFLAND, Esq. 



For all true brothers and disciples of the "gentle 
craft," some record of the personal history and character 
of a most devoted, enthusiastic, and I may add distin- 
guished, member of their fraternity, cannot fail, it is believed, 
to possess an interest ; while to a large circle of friends, 
who knew and appreciated his talents and his worth, it 
will, I am sure, not prove unacceptable. I have, therefore, 
gladly availed myself of the privilege accorded me by the 
courtesy of the publisher of this new and improved edition 
of '* The British Angler's Manual," to introduce it here. 
Although it must be expected that a work of this descrip- 
tion will be chiefly interesting to the angler, yet it may be 
presumed that the beauty of its illustrations, and the live- 
liness of its style, will commend it to the favour of the 
general reader. I may thus indulge a hope that this slight 
sketch will meet the eye of many friends, who will imder- 
stand and sympathise with the feeling that prompts me to 
pay such tribute of respect as is in my power to a memory 
justly dear to me, and of which I have so much reason to 
be proud. 

Thomas Christopher Hofland was bom in the year 1777, 
at Worksop, in Nottinghamshire. His father was a manu- 
facturer of cotton machinery, on an extensive scale, and 
being a man of considerable scientific acquirements, and of 
great natural abilities, prosecuted his business witJb much 
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success, and made various important improvements in the 
mechanical construction of the articles he manufactured. 
In the year 1790 he removed to London, where, having at 
that time comparatively little competition to encounter in 
the branch of trade in which he was engaged, he had every 
reason to believe he should reap the reward of his ingenuity 
and enterprise in the acquisition of a handsome independ- 
ence. Sanguine in this expectation, he deemed it unne- 
cessary that the subject of this memoir — an only child — 
should embrace either trade or profession. The young 
heir, who had early evinced a vivacious and pleasure-loving 
disposition, as it may be supposed, offered no remonstrance 
on this account, but entered freely into the amusements 
and excitements most attractive to his age and tempera- 
ment. Elegant in person, and engaging in manners, pro- 
fusely suppHed with means by his indulgent parent, he 
found ready access to those circles of society where his 
tastes and qualifications had best opportunity of cultivation 
and developement. At the age of nineteen he was noted 
among young men of his own class and circumstances as 
excelling in all athletic exercises and field sports. As a 
leaper, or runner, few durst enter the lists with him ; and 
he was also distinguished as a bold rider and "a crack 
shot." But even at this early age his favourite pastime 
was angling, which he pursued with equal ardour, though 
inferior skill, to that wluch he acquired in after years. An 
old and very dear friend, who was his contemporary, favoured 
me not long ago with the perusal of a letter dated from 
North Wales, which described, in a truly Waltonian spirit, 
the delight he experienced when, on his first fly-fishing ex- 
pedition, he succeeded in capturing a trout of a pound and 
a-half weight. It is doubtfiil whether the greatest feats 
accomplished by " the master" in after years, afforded such 
unmixed gratification as that felt by "the tyro" on this 
occasion. But to proceed. In the midst of the alluring, 
but dangerous career I have described, the fabric of pro- 
sperity^ which the elder Hofland had built up with so much 
skill and pains — ^but had not, imfortunately, sustained with 
corresponding prudence — tottered, and, after some vain. 
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brief struggles for retrieval, fell to the ground. He had 
entered largely into speculations unconnected with his le- 
gitimate occupations ; had been the dupe, and became the 
victim, of unprincipled adventurers. He was totally ruined, 
and at a period when age and increasing infirmity rendered 
all hope of redemption vain. He retired with his afflicted 
-wife to the village of Kew, where they resided for the short 
remnant of their lives, engaged in humbler avocations than 
before, but sustaining adversity nobly, and bearing to the 
last characters unstained and irreproachable. But what, at 
the juncture I have described, was the situation of the in- 
dulged son and expectant heir to ample fortune ? Surely 
one of the most trying in which a human being could be 
placed, — thrown upon the world, with the habits, tastes, 
manners, and feelings of a gentleman, without means and 
v^ithout profession. To his fond parents his position was 
the bitterest aggravation of their altered foitunes ; and to 
his honour be it recorded, that the gay and dashing young 
man, thus suddenly arrested in a career of pleasure, which 
few, having the opportunity of its enjoyments, could have 
resisted, added not to their sorrows by selfish or querulous 
repinings ; but, abandoning at once the gaieties and plea- 
sures in which he had no longer a right to indulge, began 
calmly to consider in what way he could best earn for him- 
seK a respectable subsistence. 

Always an ardent lover of nature (what true brother of 
the angle is not ?), and possessing some skill as an amateur 
painter, he resolved to adopt that art as a profession ; and, 
to that end, placed himself under the tuition of Rathbone, 
an artist of eminence at that time. From him he received 
about three months' instruction, which was as much as his 
scanty means, derived from the sale of his horse, guns, and 
other luxuries, enabled him to command, and was all that 
he at any period of his life received. He devoted himself 
to the practice of the profession he had chosen with the 
earnestness and enthusiasm which were a portion of his 
nature, and his progress was rapid ; so much so that in 
two years he produced a picture, which was well hung, and 
sold in the Royal Academy. For some time afterwards 
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he was less fortunate in obtaining admission for his works 
to the walls of the Academy, and he was compelled to re- 
sort to the resource of most imassisted young artists — that 
of teaching for a livelihood. His gentlemanly manners, as 
well as his professional skill, rendered his services de- 
sirable to many schools and families in the neighbourhood 
of Kew, where he resided, and his time was profitably 
employed. I have often heard him recur to this period of 
his life as one of great happiness ; happiness derived from 
the consciousness of honourable effort, of daily increasing 
power in his beautiful art, and in wandering by the de- 
lightful banks of the Thames, which furnished alike mate- 
rials for his pencil and opportimity for indulgence in his 
favourite sport. He had parted with his horse, " his dog, 
and his gun," but his fishing-tackle had been held sacred, 
and diligently was it employed, to the signal discomfiture 
of the roach, dace, and barbel of " Thames' silver tide.'* 
At the time of which I write the continental war was 
raging : Napoleon was at the height of his power, and 
rumours were current that the ambitious Corsican would 
have the temerity to brave the lion in his lair, and attempt 
the invasion even of England itself. At this period nu- 
merous volunteer regiments were formed in various parts 
of the kingdom, and the young artist, entering into the 
prevailing military spirit, joined a corps in Surrey, known 
as the "King's Own." His activity, soldier-like deport- 
ment, and strict attention to duty, soon attracted observa- 
tion, and he passed rapidly from grade to grade, until he 
attained that of Captain. While in this situation he had 
the honour of being noticed by George the Third, from 
whom he received a commission to execute a series of 
botanical drawings, and by whom he was afterwards offered 
the appointment of draughtsman to an expedition about to 
sail on a voyage of discovery ; but this, though an enter- 
prise wholly consonant with his adventurous spirit, he de- 
clined, out of regard to the feelings of his mother, who 
could not be prevailed upon to contemplate his departure 
but with dread and aversion. 

In 1805 he removed from Kew to Derby, where he 
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had a prospect of superior patronage, and where, indeed, 
he did establish himself in a highly lucrative teaching con- 
nexion. He was, however, after three years' residence in 
Derby, induced by circumstances to go to Doncaster, where 
he devoted himself wholly to painting. The * * Leeds gallery" 
(the first provincial exhibition of paintings, save that of 
Bath, established in England) was at that time instituted, 
and Mr. Hofland contributed no fewer than eight pictures, 
all of which were much admired, and, what was more to the 
purpose, all sold. Elated with success he set off for the 
lakes of Cumberland, the sublime scenery of which made 
an impression upon his mind never to be effaced. They 
were ever afterwards the favourite subjects of his pencil, 
and I will venture to assert that no other artist has so 
faithfully depicted their varied and romantic beauties. As 
Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, are termed ** the lake 
poets," so may Hofland be justly named " the lake painter." 
It was about this time, at the beautiful village of Knares- 
borough, that occurred, what may truly be termed the most 
fortunate event of his existence. It was here he first met 
the admirable woman who was his faithful and attached 
partner through life. This is not the place in which I may 
properly pay a tribute of respect and affection worthy her 
exalted worth; yet, closely interwoven as is her history 
with that of the subject of this memoir, something may be 
allowed me. Not the least valuable quality of human ex- 
cellence is its imperishable nature. The influence of genius 
and of virtue survives the grave ; and when the world is 
called upon to mourn the loss of the gifted and the good, 
it has consolation in the knowledge that the creations of 
their genius remain to delight, and the example of their 
virtues to improve, it. Indeed, the hope of this immortal 
usefulness must ever be the chief incentive to human 
effort. The trials, the self-sacrifices, the heart-rendings 
and disappointments, which are the frequent lot of those 
who labour for the benefit of their kind, <;ould never be 
repaid but through the consciousness that they were 
working and enduring for posterity. The diffiisive and 
sublime philanthropy by which such minds are actuated 
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is perhaps one of the rarest, as it is unquestionably one of 
the noblest, developements of moral greatness. Through 
its agency, almost every great advance the world has made 
in social or political improvement has been accomplished. 
The most magnificent systems of policy, the highest 
triumphs of art, have had their origin in enthusiastic, self- 
sacrificing individual effort. We who rejoice in the fruits 
should not forget the sowers of the seed ; they demand 
the gratitude of the posterity for which they laboured and 
suffered, and in the emulative influence of their example 
rest the best hopes of the future. There are, of course, 
various degrees of power in this class of minds. The 
great regenerators of nations, the founders of faiths, and 
file builders up of systems, are its highest point ; but not 
less beautiful, not less worthy our admiration and our love, 
are its humbler manifestations. Mrs. Hofland was un- 
doubtedly a member of the class I have described. Her 
long life was spent in active intellectual exertion ; how 
successfully, the numerous beautiful fictions that bear her 
name sufficiently testify ; and she has bequeathed an 
example of moral beauty to the world of every quality that 
can exalt and dignify the name of woman, such as has 
never been surpassed, and rarely equalled. Those who 
had the happiness of knowing her will feel as I do, that by 
me the language of eulogy applied to Mrs. Hofland can 
never be exaggerated, and never out of place ; while the 
general reader will, I trust, pardon a digression prompted 
by gratitude and affection. 

A few years after his marriage, Mr. Hofland settled in 
London, and, though called upon for a time to endure hip 
share of the difficulties common to young artists, he was, 
upon the whole, successful. His exhibited pictures were 
favourably noticed, and he had influential patrons, among 
the earliest of whom may be mentioned the Countess De 
Grey, Lord Coventry, and Sir George Beaumont, all de- 
cided connoisseurs. In 1812 he obtained the British Gal- 
lery's prize of one hundred guineas, for the best landscape, 
— ** A Storm off the coast of Scarborough," which was pur- 
chased by the Marquis of Stafford. About this time, too, 
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he produced his large picture of " Richmond Hill " (in the 
possession of G. AJnutt, Esq., one of his most liberal 
patrons), which has been generally allowed to be the finest 
of the many works extant illustrative of that beautiful lo- 
cality. At this period his prospects were in the highest 
degree encouraging, when he was unfortunately induced to 
enter into an engagement with the late Duke of Marl- 
borough to furnish a series of views for a work descriptive 
of his grace's princely estate of White Knights. He was 

• for nearly three years engaged in making the necessary 
sketches, and had become responsible to the engravers, 
printer, and others engaged in tiie work — a most expensive 
one, — trusting, of course, with the utmost confidence, to the 
duke's fulfilment of his engagements. They never were 
fulfilled ! It is not my wish to make any comment upon 

the conduct of the " noble patron*' on this occasion, — the 
facts speak for themselves. Not only was the poor artist 
deprived of the just reward of his labours, but saddled ^vith 
a heavy — to him a tremendous — responsibility, towards 
meeting which, all that was available were about fifty copies 
of the book, which were sold at a great sacrifice. I should 
mention, that Mrs. Hofliand had also contributed her time 
and talents to the work, having written the whole of the 
letterpress, including a charming poem in the Spenserian 
measure, which has been greatly admired. Many men of 

• more than ordinary nerve would have sunk under this un- 
expected, and at the time overwhelming, calamity; but, 
strengthened by the affectionate and hopeful counsels of his 
wife, as well as by her practical assistance, he looked the 
difl&culty boldly in the face, and eventually surmounted it, 
though at the cost of years of toil, privation, and suffering 
to both. Every shilling of the noble duke's debt was paid 
by the artist's toil and the literary labours of his wife, — a 
fact I am proud to record here, as a noble instance of de- 
termined perseverance and high integrity. It was un- 
doubtedly during this trying period that ihe seeds of that 
disease were sown, which was a source of almost constant 
suffering through the rest of his life, and to which, I have 
high medical authority for asserting, may fairly be at- 
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tributed an irritability of temper and impatience of contra- 
diction which frequently marred the otherwise generous 
and social qualities of his nature. 

During Mr. Hofland's long residence in London, he 
established his reputation as a landscape painter of a high 
order, and his works were eagerly sought after. Among 
his most influential and steady patrons were the late Lords 
De Tabley, Carysfort, and Northwick ; the Hon. Mr. 
Howard, of Greystoke ; Henry Hoole, Esq., of Sheffield ; 
and William Chillingworth, Esq., of Twickenham; the 
latter of whom possesses a number of his finest works. 

Mr. Hofland, in conjunction with Mr. Linton and a few 
other brother artists, projected and established the now 
flourishing Society of British Artists ; to which, through all 
the circumstances of danger and difficulty that marked 
its early career, he adhered with unshaken fidelity. He 
undertook its most responsible offices when others shrunk 
from the charge, and for its sake resigned the honours of 
" the Academy," when unquestionably within his reach. 
The most delightful occupation of his later life was the 
preparation of " The British Angler's Manual." This was 
indeed to him a " labour of love ;" and, to use his own 
words, " he felt young again while retracing the scenes of 
his youth and manhood, dear to him alike as artist and 
angler." It was the enviable fortune of Mr. Hofland to 
possess a partner not only tender and affectionate, but one 
who sympathised entirely with his pursuits. She was 
ever ready to encourage his piscatory expeditions, and 
always exhibited as much pride and pleasure in his success 
as he himself could have experienced. The following little 
poem, which I find among her unpublished MSS. will 
serve to shew how warmly she entered into the spirit of her 
husband's favourite pastime : — 

SONNET ON ANGLING. 

What is the conqueror's most triumphant joy 
Compared to his who brings from lake or stream 

The valorouis trout, — carp, cunning, old, and coy, — 
Or pike» voracious, — perch, with golden gleam, — 
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Or dace of living silver ? What a theme, 

On which the sire may lesson his proud hoy, 
And friendship listen till day's parting heam 

Close on the pleasant toil, the loved employ ! 
Thence rise no revelries to vice akin, 

No vulgar joys unmeet for souls refined, 
The angler's art and energies may win 

Alike the polished and the manly mind ; 
The one delight I ween where man ne'er found 
Source for repentant sigh, or sorrow's slightest wound. 

B. H. 

The unfortunate failure of the original publisher of this 
work was a source of deep mortification to its author at the 
time, as it not only deprived him of the pecuniary re- 
compense he had reason to expect he should derive from it, 
but cast a shadow over his future prospects. To the last 
hour of his life he reverted to it with interest, and with 
hope that some benefit might accrue from it to those who 
should come after him. Would that he could have lived to 
hail its reappearance under its present favourable auspices ! 
But it did not so please the Almighty Disposer of events. 

In 1840, Mr. Hofland realised a design he had long 
entertained, and which it is to be regretted he had not 
earlier carried out. He visited Italy, having received a 
commission from the late Earl of Egremont (who was not 
only his generous patron, but his attached friend) to paint 
a number of pictures, to be selected from sketches he 
might make. His health was very feeble at the time of 
his leaving England, and the heat of the Italian climate 
materially aggravated the symptoms under which he la- 
boured ; so that the delight he experienced in the glorious 
scenery of that " delicious land," and in the immortal 
treasures of art revealed to him at Rome and Florence, 
was marred by constant suffering, and a dread which often 
oppressed him that he should not live to return to his 
native land. Under these severe disadvantages, however, 
he laboured hard : it was a literal striving of the spirit 
with the body, and a successful one. In the course of the 
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nine months he remained in Italy he made upwards of a 
hundred beautiful and highly finished sketches, from 
which, on his return home, as many as twelve were selected 
for pictures by the Earl of Egremont, but of which he only 
lived to complete five. The sketches are now in my 
possession, and are acknowledged by all who have seen 
them to be, considering the circimistances under which they 
were made, marvellous evidences of enthusiastic efibrt and 
endurance. 

On his return from Italy he removed from Ham- 
mersmith, where he had for some few years resided, to 
Eichmond, a spot to which he had ever been passionately 
attached. Here, whenever intervals of illness would allow, 
he pursued, with undiminished ardour, his " loved employ'* 
of angling. But the time too soon arrived when he was 
compelled to relinquish this and every other occupation 
but that of preparing himself for the end which he felt 
approaching. In 1842, by the advice of his physician, 
Dr. Grant, of Richmond (whose unremitting and skilful 
attention, and great personal kindness, has pleiced all con- 
nected with his patient under a deep debt of gratitude), as 
a last resort, he went to Leamington, where he was at- 
tended by the celebrated Dr. Jephson, of that place, who 
did for him all that could be done ; but all was vain. His 
disease (which was cancer in the stomach) had obtained 
too firm a footing to yield to medical treatment ; and a 
few weeks after reaching Leamington he expired in the 
arms of his afficted wife, who, for many days previous to 
his death, he could never bear from his side, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age. Of the reputation to which the 
subject of this memoir is entitled as an artist this is not 
the place fully to inquire. His works may, I believe, be 
safely left to tiie judgment of all who can appreciate purity 
of style, truthfulness to nature, and the poetry of pastoral 
life. As an angler, in which character he has perhaps the 
greatest claim to the interest of the readers of this volume, 
the mass of information collected in the work will suffi- 
ciently attest his skill and enthusiasm. His personal 
character cannot be better described than in the words oi 
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his -widow : — " I can truly say, that his own injuries and 
sufferings gave to my husband a sense of the value of in- 
tegrity, and the necessity of prudence, in a very high de- 
gree. I can safely assert that, for more than twenty years, 
his strict sense of the obligations of justice never were ex- 
ceeded. Most hospitable by nature, and possessing the 
knowledge and taste to maie that virtue efficient for en- 
joyment, he yet denied himself the pleasure of receiving 
the friends he loved, the society he admired, rather than 
run the risk of being deficient in his payments. It might 
yet be truly said, that he had for the poor mans wants as 
ready a shilling as * my Uncle Toby,' as many in every 
place where we have resided will gladly testify. Perpetual 
retiirns of acute pain rendered his temper petulant ; but, 
though he often scolded, he never scandalised. From the 
tale of calumny he ever turned indignant, and never re- 
peated, even to me, any circumstance which reflected on 
the conduct of others, even when strictly true ; and he had 
a love and pleasure in the improvement and welfare of his 
brother artists I have never seen equalled in any other 
person." 

To such a tribute from such a source nothing need be 
added, and with it I conclude, assured that, to many who 
knew him, whatever may tend to recall an old friend plea- 
santly to their recollection will be welcome, while, to the 
general reader, I can only hope that this slight memoir 
will not prove wholly uninteresting or uninstructive. 

Thomas R. Hofland. 
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THE SALMON -TROUT. 

I have before observed, that great difference of opi- 
nion exists among naturaUsts respecting the varieties in 
the genus salmo, some affirming that the salmon-trout, 
the grilse, the bull-trout, and the sewin, are only va- 
rieties of the true salmon : — others contend, from the 
difference in the formation of the gills, and from the 
number of spines in their fins, that some of them are 
of a distinct species from the true salmon; and that 
able naturalist, Mr. Yarrell,* is of this opinion. The 
salmon-trout is, I believe, the sea-trout of Scotland ; 
the white trout of Ireland ; the sewin of Wales ; and 
the whitling of Cumberland; varying in size, form, 
and colour, according to their different locaUties. The 
general weight of these fish varies from two to seven 
pounds ; but Mr. Grove of Bond Street, in June 1831, 
had in his possession a salmon-trout, in fine condition, 
which weighed seventeen pounds. Twenty pounds is 
the largest known weight. 

In Scotland, these fish are very numerous in the 
Don, the Spey, and the Tay ; and two hundred of them 
are frequently taken at a single draught of a sweep-net. 
Mr. Yarrell says, speaking on this subject : — 

" The Fordwich trout of Izaak Walton, is the salmon- 

* This is erroneous. The bull and sea-trout are two distinct fish, 
both in their habits and formation. See Mr. Yarrell on these fish, 
who sets the matter quite at rest. Mr. Hoffland's opinion was, how- 
ever, formerly, a very general one. — Ed. 
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trout; and its character for affording 'rare good meat/ 
besides the circumstance of its being really an excellent 
fish, second only to the salmon, was greatly enhanced, 
no doubt, by the opportunity of eating it very fresh. 
Fordwich is two miles east-north-east of Canterbury. 
The stream called the Stour was formerly very consi- 
derable; it communicates with the sea opposite the 
back of the Isle of Sheppey, and from Fordwich, one 
branch, going eastward, again enters the sea at Sand- 
wich. The ancient right to the fishery at Fordwich was 
enjoyed jointly by two religious establishments; it is 
now vested in six or seven individuals, who receive a 
consideration for their several interests. It was formerly 
the custom to visit the nets at Fordwich every morning, 
to purchase the fish caught during the night. I have 
seen specimens of the salmon -trout from the Sandwich 
river exposed for sale in the fishmongers^ shops at 
Ramsgate, during the season for visiting that watering- 
place ; and the salmon-trout is also occasionally taken 
in the Medway, by fishermen who work long nets for 
smelts, during the autumn and winter. I have obtained 
a young fish of the year, in the Thames, from the men 
who fish for shads above Putney Bridge, in the months 
of June and July.'^ 

Vast quantities of this fish are brought to the Lon- 
don market, chiefly from Scotland, and when in high 
season are but little inferior in flavour to the true 
salmon. The same baits which are used for the latter. 
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i.e. the worm, or the fly, will answer for the salmoD- 
trout. 

The list of flies for this fish is given in the preceding 
article. 




SALMON-PINK, BRANDLING, PAR, OR SKEGGER.* 

This brilliant little fish is the smallest of the sal- 
monida, and is only found in rivers frequented by 
salmon ; for whenever a river becomes deserted by them, 
the samlet also disappears. This fish, for many years, 
was considered to be the fry of the true salmon, and 
local regulations were made for its preservation ; but it 
is now better understood, and is believed by Mr. Yarrell, 
Dr. Heysham, and other learned naturalists, to be a 
distinct species. 

The samlets frequent the clearest streams, and are 
frequently met with in great shoals; they will take 

* The skegger certainly disappeared from the Thames with t!he 
saknon. I have frequently offered a Thames fisherman twenty shil- 
lings if he would bring me a skegger, but never succeeded in pro- 
curing one. This induces me to think that it is the young of the 
salmon. — Ed. 
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almost any small artificial tiy, but success will be in- 
creased by pointing the hook with a gentle, or a small 
bit of whit-leather. A single pellet of salmon-roe, on a 
hook No. 12, with a fine gut bottom, and a single shot 
eight inches from your hook, and a long rod to reach 
the streams, will enable you to take ten or twelve dozen 
of this delicate fish in a few hours. They are also ex- 
cellent practice for the tyro with the fly. 

The samlet is distinguished from the salmon, the 
salmon-trout, and the common trout, by a row of large 
bluish marks descending from the back, on each side, 
as if caused by the impression of fingers. It seldom 
exceeds seven inches in length. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE COMMON TROUT. 



This beautiful fish, so common to all parts of 
Europe, is the great exciting object of the British 
angler, and in pursuit of which he is led to visit the 
most picturesque and romantic scenery. Whether he 
take his course to the lakes of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, to the lone grandeur of a Highland loch, or 
to the pastoral meadows and streams of Hampshire, he 
alike enjoys health, exercise, and the unrivalled land- 
scape of our beautiful country. The trout season is 
spring, when all things are in their lovely prime, and 
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re-animated Nature oflfers, in the fragrance of violets 
and cowslips, the song of the nightingale and blackbird^ 
the universal verdure of meadow, grove, and hedge-row, 
whatever can charm the senses and awaken the heart to 
joy and gratitude. 

When to these charms of Nature are added the 
excitement of innocent yet active pursuit, the exercise 
of skill, and the consciousness of power, which are 
always productive of pleasurable sensation, we may cer- 
tainly say that the angler, " with such appliances and 
means ^ to aid him, ensures as much felicity as human 
existence permits in following his sport.* 

There is not any fish, with which I am acquainted, 
that varies so much in size, form, colour, and flavour, as 
the trout ; — this variety is even met with in the same 
river, for one part of the stream will produce a well-fed, 
silvery fish, with flesh of a yellowish pink colour and 
of delicious flavour ; whilst another part will only yield 
ill-fed fish, of a dusky hue, whose flesh is white and 
almost tasteless. I have known two mountain tarns 

* Mr. Hoffland is right. He was a lover of Nature, and he wooed 
her charms on the banks of trout streams. In the early mom the first 
ruddy streaks of the sun are seen, the dew-drops sparkle on the grass, 
the lark sings his song of gratitude, and everything looks fresh, and 
gay, and smiling. 

" Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest bird." 

And then the gaily rising trout as they feed on the may-fly, just emer- 
gmg into new existence ! It is a pretty picture, and a pleasing scene. 
—Ed. 
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(or lakes) in Cumberland, within a stone's throw of 
each other, one of them producing bright trout of an 
excellent flavour, and the other the black trout, a worth- 
less, insipid fish* 

In some rivers and lakes where trout are numerous, 
and are well fed, coloured, and flavoured, the average of 
the fish is from half a pound to a pound weight ; in 
others, from one to three pounds ; and in Malham Tarn 
(in the district of Craven, in Yorkshire), a trout under 
three pounds is not considered a killable fish; the 
average weight taken by the fly in this water being 
from three to eight pounds. The Drifl&eld river (the 
Hull), in the east riding of this county, produces the 
largest trout in England; for although the Thames 
occasionally yields very fine ones, they are so few in 
number* that it cannot be called a trout river, which 
the Hull decidedly is. In the Kennet and Test, in 
Hampshire, a trout under a pound is not considered 
killable, and in many other rivers the same regulation 
is observed. 

The largest trout I have heard of, as being caught 
in the Thames, is one mentioned by Mr. Yarrell, who 
says, ^^On the 21st of March, 1835, a male trout, of 
fifteen pounds, was caught in a net ; the length of this 
fish was thirty inches.^^ 

* This is far otherwise now. In consequence of the river Thames 
being now well protected, it abounds with trout, and good spinners 
have excellent sport. —Ed. 
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At Great Driffield, in September 1832, a trout was 
taken measuring thirty-one inches in length, twenty-one 
in girth, and weighing seventeen pounds. 

The age to which trout as well as salmon will live 
is uncertain. Stephen Oliver (the younger) speaks of 
a trout that died in August 1809, which had been for 
twenty-eight years an inhabitant of the well at Dum- 
barton Castle. It had never increased in size from the 
time it was placed there, when it weighed about a pound, 
and became so tame that it would receive its food from 
the hand of the soldiers. 

The trout spawn in October and November, and are 
then out of season till April; indeed, they cannot be 
said to be in perfection till the months of May and June, 
at which period the food suitable to them is most abun- 
dant. From this time they continue in season till 
September ; but all the winter through, after they have 
spawned, they are long, lank, and even lousy, and re- 
main sickly and inactive till spring approaches, when 
they seek the swift, gravelly streams, and free them- 
selves from the insects that infest them, gaining new 
life and strength from day to day, as the season ad- 
vances and their food becomes more abundant. 

There are barren trouts that remain in tolerably 
good condition all the year round. I have caught them 
in Ulswater, in the month of October, in excellent con- 
dition. Like the salmon, trouts make up the streams 
in October, to find fitting situations in which to deposit 
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their spawn ; and at this season of the year, vast num- 
bers of them may be seen entering the becks, or bums^ 
that fall into the rivers or lakes, for that purpose. The 
North-Country Angler justly observes: — ^^The bum 
trout grows fast if it has plenty of food and good water ; 
several experiments have been made in fish-ponds; 
some fed by river water, some by clear fluent springs, 
into which the young fiy have been put at about five or 
six months old — ^that is, in September or October, reckon- 
ing from April when they come out of their spawning 
beds, at which time they will be six or seven inches long ; 
and though there has been little difference in their age 
and size when put into the pond, yet, in eighteen 
months after, there will be a surprising change. I 
have seen a pond drained ten months after the fish 
were put into it, which was in July, when they were 
about fifteen months old, at which time some of them 
were fiifteen or sixteen inches, others not above eleven or 
twelve. This was done only to satisfy the gentleman's 
curiosity ; but when the pond was drained ten months 
after, in March, when they were almost two years old, 
some were twenty-one or twenty-two inches, and weighed 
three pounds or more ; others were about sixteen inches ; 
and a fourth part not above twelve. I do not know to 
what we can attribute this difference ; it could not be 
either in the food, or the water, or the weather, they 
faring all aUke in these. But, if I may be allowed my 
opinion, perhaps some of the fry may have been the 
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spawn of those that were only seventeen months old^ 
which is the soonest that any of them spawn ; others^ 
of parents twenty-nine months^ or two years and a half 
old ; and others a year older. This difference in the 
age of the parent trouts may, I believe, occasion the 
difference in the size of their breed; otherwise I cannot 
account for it.* Trouts in a good pond will grow 
much faster than in some rivers, because they do not 
range so much in feeding. How long they live cannot 
be determined any other way so well as by observation 
on those that are kept in ponds, which observation 
I never had an opportunity of making myself, and, 
therefore, shall only mention what a gentleman told me. 
He assured me that ^ at four or five years' old they were 
at their full growth, which was, in some, at about thirty 
inches, and in many much less: that they continued 
about three years pretty nearly the same in size and 
goodness; two years after, they grew big headed and 
smaller bodied, and died in the winter after that change; 
but he thought the head did not grow larger, but only 
seemed to be so because the body decayed.* So that, 
according to this gentleman^s computation, nine or ten 
years is the term of their life ; and yet, I think, they 
may live longer in some rivers, and grow to a much 
greater size when they have liberty to go into the tide- 

* The growth of trout chiefly depends on the supply of flies. They 
grow much faster and larger than those which feed on worms, or even 
minnows. — Ed. 
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way and salt water.* I have seen middle-sized trouts 
spawning in the heads of springs that come out of the 
rocky mountains near Rothbury, and other places^ in 
Northumberland, whose water will smoke and feel warm 
for a considerable way down the hills. I have wondered 
how they could get up so high, having, perhaps, six or 
ten leaps, of about a yard high, to surmount; but in 
rainy weather, the water above, joining with the springs, 
makes great floods, that will continue two or three 
days ; and in May, June, and July, I have seen every 
little hole, though scarcely three parts filled with water, 
swarming with small fry, not above three or four inches 
long, that would, by degrees, replenish the becks, and 
these the rivers/^ 

Notwithstanding the evidence of the North-Country 
Angler^s friend, trouts live, in many waters, much longer 
than the term he allows them ; but their age may de- 
pend upon the nature of the water which they inhabit. 

The following instance of longevity appeared, some 
years since, in the Westmoreland Advertiser : — 

^^ Fifty years ago, Mr. W. Hossop, of Bond Hall, 
near Broughton, in Fumess, when a boy, placed a small 
fell-beck trout in a well, in the orchard belonging to his 
family, where it remained till last week, when it de- 
parted this Ufe, not through any sickness or infirmity 
attendant on old age, but from want of its natural 

* General Popham had trout of a great age in his waters near 
Hungerford, where they were regularly fed. — Ed. 
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element, water, the severe drought having dried up the 
spring that supplied the well, — a circumstance that has 
liot happened for the last sixty years. His lips and gills 
were perfectly white ; his head was formerly black, and 
of a large size. He regularly came, when summoned by 
his master, by the name of Ned, to feed from his hand 
on snails, worms, and bread. This remarkable fish has 
been visited, and considered a curiosity by the neigh- 
bouring country, for several years.^* 

The trout, when in good condition, is short and 
thick, with a small head and a broad tail ; the sides and 
head marked with red and purple spots, with the belly of 
a silvery whiteness. ^ 

I have said that trout come into season in April ; 
but this is too definite, as the season varies with the cU- 
mate and the nature of the soil and water. In some 
parts of Wales, and in Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
fly-fishing commences in March, and the fish are then 
daily improving ; whereas in Hampshire, and the various 
trout-streams in the neighbourhood of London, few an- 
glers think of opening the campaign till the latter end 
of April, and even then, though the sport is, perhaps, 
the best, the fish taken are not of a good colour. 

The trout is a fish of prey, and a voracious feeder, 
but is also shy and cautious; and though he afibrds 
excellent diversion to the skilful angler, he is not easily 
lured to destruction by the novice. He is, also, a strong 
active fish, is thoroughly game ; and a good-sized trout 
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will try the angler^s skill before he makes him his 
own. 

I shall now proceed to oflfer, to my less experienced 
brothers of the angle^ such instructions in the art of 
catching a trout as will, I trust, enable them to enjoy 
many hours of success by river, lake, or bum : and first of 

THE ARTIFICIAL FLY. 

Fly-fishing is certainly the most gentlemanly and 
pleasant kind of angling, and it has many advantages 
over every other mode of fishing. In the first place, 
your apparatus is light and portable : for a slight rod, 
twelve feet long (or if wanted for a narrow and wooded 
stream, one of ten feet only would be more convenient), 
a reel containing thirty yards of line, a book of artificial 
flies, and a landing net, and you are fully equipped for 
the sport. In the second place, it is the most cleanly 
and the least cruel mode of angling, as you are not 
obUged to soil your hands by ground bait, or Uve baits, 
nor to torture a living fish, or insect, on your hook. 
Another charm in fly-fishing is, that you are never fixed 
to one spot, but continue to rove along the banks of the 
stream, enjoying in your devious path all the varieties 
of its scenery ; the exercise induced is constant, and not 
too violent, and is equally conducive to health and plea- 
sure. I have already said that a one-handed rod should 
be ten or twelve feet long, and a two-handed rod, from 
sixteen to eighteen feet; to either of which must be 
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attached a reel containing thirty yards of twisted silk 
and hair line^ tapering from a moderate thickness to a 
few hairs, at the end of which you are, by a loop, to 
attach the bottom tackle. This should be made of round, 
even gut, and three yards long; some persons prefer 
four yards : but I think too great a length of gut in- 
creases the dijBiculty in casting the line. These bottom 
tackles may be purchased at the shops in two, three, or 
four-yard lengths. These lines should also taper gra- 
dually, the gut being much stronger at the end which 
is to be attached to the line on the reel, than at the end 
to which the stretcher-fly is to be fixed. When you fish 
with only two flies, the second (or drop-fly) should be at 
a distance of thirty-six or forty inches from the bottom, 
or stretcher-fly ; but if you use three flies, the first drop 
should only be thirty-four inches from the stretcher, and 
the second drop thirty inches from the first. These 
drop-flies are attached to the line by loops, and should 
not be more than three inches long; and by having the 
gat rather stronger than for the end-fly, they will stand 
nearly at a right angle from the line. I recommend the 
beginner to commence with one fly only : but, at most, 
he must not use more than two ; and for his mode of 
casting, or throwing his fly, now his tackle is prepared, 
I fear httle useful instruction can be given, as skill and 
dexterity in this point must depend upon practice. I 
may, however, advise him, not to attempt to cast a long 
line at first, but to try his strength, and gain facility by 
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degrees. He must make up his mind to hear many a 
cracky like a coachman's whip^ and find the consequent 
loss of his flies, before he can direct his stretcher to a 
given point, and let it fall on the water lightly as a 
gossamer. When I come to speak of the diflferent trout- 
streams in the neighbourhood of London, and elsewhere,. 
I shall recommend the flies to be used for the place and 
season : in the meantime, I shall attempt to describe the 
haunts of the trout. 

He is fond of swift, clear streams, running over 
chalky, limestone, or gravelly bottoms ; but he is more 
frequently in the eddies, by the side of the stream, than 
in the midst of it. A mill-tail is a favourite haunt of 
the trout ; for he finds protection under the apron, which 
is generally hollow, and has the advantage of being in 
the eddy, by the side of the mill-race, awaiting his food. 
He deUghts also in cascades, tumbUng bays, and wiers, 
The larger trout generally have their hold under roots of 
overhanging trees, and beneath hollow banks, in the 
deepest parts of the river. The junction of Uttle rapids, 
formed by water passing round an obstruction in the 
midst of the general current, is a likely point at which to 
raise a trout ; also at the roots of trees, or in other places 
where the froth of the stream collects. All such places 
are favourable for sport, as insects follow the same course 
as the bubbles, and are there sought by the fish. After 
sunset, in summer, the large fish leave their haunts, and 
maybe found on the scowers, and at the tails of streams; 
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and during this time, so long as the angler can see his 
fly on the water, he may expect sport. Unfortunately, 
when the deepening shades of twiUght drive the sports- 
man home, he is succeeded on dark nights by the 
poacher, with his night-lines j and I am sorry to say that 
the North-Country Angler gives too faithful a picture 
of this night-fishing, which he himself practised. 

And now, having told the young angler where to 
search for fish, I must strongly impress upon him the 
necessity of keeping out of sight of the fish,* for, if once 
seen, not any kind of bait he can offer will tempt a trout 
to take it ; therefore, approach the stream with caution, 
keeping as far from it as possible : first, fish the side 
nearest to you, and then cast your line so as to drop just 
under the bank on the opposite side of the stream, 
drawing it, by gentle snatches, towards you, always con- 
tinuing careftd to shew yourseK as Uttle as possible. 

Some persons recommend fishing up the stream, and 
throwing the fly before them; others walk down the 
river, and cast the fly before them. For my own part 
(after much experience), whenever I can do so with con- 
venience, I cast my fly a little above me, and across the 
stream, drawing it gently towards me.f If the wind 

* The young angler should always bear in mind, that if he can see 
a trout the trout can also see him; and therefore no whipping will 
bring him to the bait. — Ed. 

t The angler's fly should always be made to act on the water as 
nearly as possible to the real one — that is, beating down stream. 
Nature is always a good guide to anglers.— >Ed. 

F 
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should be against you, you will be constrained to stand 
close to the water's edge, and make your cast close to the 
bank on which you stand, either up or down the stream, 
as the wind may serve. Avoid, if possible, fishing with 
the sun behind you, as the moving shadow of yourself 
and rod will alarm the fish. The finer the tackle (parti- 
cularly the bottom tackle), and the lighter the fly falls on 
the water, the greater will be your sport ; indeed some 
anglers use only a single hair for their bottom tackle : 
but when the water you fish is weedy, or much wooded, 
a single hair is very difficult to manage; but in ponds 
or streams free from impediments, it may be used by a 
skilful hand with great advantage. The winds most fa- 
vourable to the angler are south, south-east, south-west, 
and north-west ; but in March and April this latter wind 
is generally too cold. A fi'csh breeze is favourable, 
especially for lake-fishing, mill-dams, or the still deeps 
of rivers, as the ripple on the water caused by the 
breeze has the same efiect as a rapid stream in pre- 
venting the sharp-sighted trout from discovering the 
deception of the artificial fiy. 

In lake-fishing you can hardly have too much wind, 
if you can manage your boat comfortably, and keep your 
fly on the water. There are very few lakes, with which 
I am acquainted, where good sport can be had from the 
shore : to insure success, a boat is indispensable ; and if 
you can procure a boatman weU acquainted with the 
water and the management of his boat, the battle is half 
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won. After sunset the fish seek the shallow water, and 
a lake may then be fished from the shore. I have found, 
from long experience in lake-fishing, that it is better to 
cast your line towards the shore, rather than from the 
shore, or up or down the lake. The boat should be 
maintained, as far as possible, at a proper distance from 
the shore — that is, so that your flies may fall where the 
water begins to deepen from the shore. The boat should 
be allowed to drift with the wind, and the oars used as 
seldom as possible, and merely to keep it in a proper 
position and distance from the shore. The flies used in 
lake-fishing are larger than those for rivers : and I have 
frequently observed that the winged flies answer better 
than palmers. Perhaps the cause of this may be, that 
many rivers and small trout-streams are bordered with 
trees, which overhang them, and from which drop the 
insects that the palmers imitate ; whereas the shores of 
the lakes are generally rocky, or stony, and mostly 
denuded of trees, and, consequently, do not produce 
this kind of food for their finny inhabitants. 

The time to commence fly-fishing must depend 
upon the earliness or lateness of the season, and on the 
locality of the water. In many parts of Wales the fly 
is used in March, and April is considered the best 
month in the year. Whilst I am writing this article 
the snow is falling ; yet I read in The Times newspaper 
of the day, April 18th, 1838, the following paragraph, 
headed "Grood news for Anglers. — So very plentiful 
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is fish in the river Wye, in the neighbourhood of 
Builth, that Stephen Pritchard, the fishing-tackle 
maker of Builth, caught, on Tuesday last, in the course 
of four hours, no less than 143 grayling, trout, and 
salmon-pink ; and in five hours, on the following day, 
325 fish of the same description. — Gloucester JoumaV 

This shews how early the season commences on the 
Wye, compared with the streams in the neighbourhood 
of London ; for the last week in April is early enough 
to commence with the fly in the Colne, the Wandle, the 
Cray, or the Dart; but with bottom-fishing, or min- 
now-fishing, you may commence a month sooner : not 
that the fish, in point of quality as food, will be worth 
catching. 

In the month of April, early in the morning, the 
fly is seldom on the water, and the worm, or minnow, 
may be used. If the day be fine you may take to the 
fly after eight o'clock ; and from May to August you 
cannot be too early or too late with the fly. I shall 
give four steel plates, containing twenty-seven artificial 
flies, and each fly will be named, numbered, and de- 
scribed ; so that those who do not make their own flies 
may have them made at the tackle-shops from the en- 
graving and the description given. I shall also give a 
fourth list, without engravings ; and when I come to 
describe the trout-streams in the neighbourhood of 
London, and elsewhere, I shall recommend the flies 
best adapted to each stream. I seldom use more than 
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three flies on my line, even for lake-fishing; others 
use four or five, which is the practice of a noble lord, 
an excellent sportsman, with whom I fished on the 
lakes at Capel Gurig. He used five flies, and I used 
three ; we fished from the same boat, and his lordship 
caught the greater number of fish : but by fishing with 
finer tackle I caught a much greater weight of fish, as 
the large ones are much more shy than the smaller.* 

In the months of July and August very httle sport 
can be expected in the middle of the day, in a bright 
water ; but at sunrise, and after sunset, a few good fish 
may be taken ; and during a cloudy day at this 
season, when the water is clearing after a fresh, they 
will rise all day long. 

THE NATURAL FLY 

Is in great favour during the drake season — that is, 
from the latter end of May to the middle of June — 
with many expert anglers, and is generally used with 
the " blow Une,^^ that is, a fine line as much longer 
than the rod as the wind will carry out, so as to fall 
gently on the water, with little eflbrt from the angler. 
The green and grey drake are the flies generally used 
for this kind of fishing, and the common practice is to 
place two flies on one hook, and in this manner the 

* An angler when fishing in any river with which he is not well 
acquainted should always consult local authorities as to the best sort 
of flies to be used. This would save him much trouble. — Ed. 
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largest trout are taken^ as they will rise in the still 
deeps to the natural fly; and when the may-fly is full 
on the water, every fish in the river is feeding. I 
have not entered minutely into this mode of fishing, as 
my practice, from preference, has been with the arti- 
ficial fly ; but those who enjoy this kind of sport will 
find excellent accommodation at the Rutland Arms, 
Bakewell, Derbyshire, — a beautiful river (the Wye)^ 
full of fine trout, and skilful brothers of the angle. 

FISHING WITH THE MINNOW, OE BLEAK, 

Is, in many waters, prohibited, as nothing but the 
fly is permitted ,• but when it may be used, it will be 
found a most destructive bait for spring fishing, and 
will take the largest trout. March and April are the 
best months for the minnow, but it may be used at any 
season when the water is just clearing after a fresh, and 
is of an amber colour. 

The minnow- rod should be of bamboo cane, at least 
sixteen feet long, with a tolerably stiff top ; and twenty 
or twenty-five yards of line, something stronger than 
your fiy-line, will be sufficient. Some anglers use a 
rod twenty feet long : to enable them to fish a wide 
stream this length of rod is necessary, as the line, in 
spinning the minnow, is somewhat short of the rod. 
If you wade the stream, a rod of twelve feet will be 
long enough. You should choose your minnow of a 
moderate size, and of a pearly whiteness ; and if they 
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have been preserved a few days in a tub of clear water, 
they will become scoured and more fit for use. 

As to the manner of baiting with the minnow, such 
various modes are in use that I scarcely know which to 
recommend in preference. I shall, however, describe 
two or three methods, each of which I have found suc- 
cessful. The first I shall describe is particularly calcu- 
lated for clear water, as your tackle is finer than in 
any other mode of minnow-fishing with which I am 
acquainted, and although it cannot be procured ready- 
made at the tackle-shops, it could be made to order, 
or the angler would have little difficulty in making it 
himself. 

In the first place, procure a piece of brass wire, 
about three inches long ; one end must be formed into 
a small loop, and the other end flattened with a ham- 
mer, and sharpened in the shape of a spear head. This 
wire must be drawn through a tapering piece of lead, 
cast for the purpose, when it will have the appearance 
of Fig. 1 in the woodcut annexed. Wires of this de- 
scription may be kept by you, of different lengths, to 
suit the size of the bait-fish used. 

Fig. I. 



Fig. 2. 
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Enter the spear end of the leaded wire at the 
mouth of the minnow, and bring it out at the fork 
of the tail. 

Then take a triangular hook, formed by tying to- 
gether three No. 8 or 9 hooks, on a piece of strong 
gut, one inch and a quarter long, with a small loop at 
the end, as in Fig. 2. Now, with a baiting-needle, 
enter the point under the back fin of the bait, when 
one of the triangular hooks will enter the bait under 
the back fin, the other two will lie by its sides, and the 
loop of the gut will be even with the brass loop in the 
minnow's mouth. 

You must now prepare a minnow-trace of three 
yards of gut, at one end of which tie on a Limerick 
hook. No. 9 ; twelve inches above this place a fine 
swivel, and twenty-four inches higher up another 
swivel, and your trace is ready. Next, enter the hook 
at the end of your trace, at the back of the bait's head, 
and pass it through the two loops now in its mouth, 
and bring it out under the lips, when the bait's mouth 
will be closed. Then bend slightly the spear of brass 
wire, so as to gently curve the tail of the minnow, and 
then tie the tail fast to the wire with white thread, and 
you are ready for the stream. 

Various kinds of mirmow-tackle may be purchased 
at the tackle-shops ; and that represented in the an- 
nexed woodcut is a mode of spinning the minnow, or 
bleak, that may be employed either for pike or trout- 
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fishings and which is much in use on the Thames in 
spinning the bleak for large trout. 
Fig, 1. 




The above is the best minnow tackle^ but there 
should be three hooks at the end instead of two. 
Many fish are lost for want of this. 

The hooks for this kind of tackle should be 
Limerick^ No. 9 or 10. Fig. 1 will shew the number 
and situation of the hooks^ tied on to a line about 
twelve inches long, with a loop at the end. The lip- 
hook is movable to suit the size of the fish used as a 
bait; and, indeed, the space the other hooks occupy 
should be suitable to the size of the bait. 

One of the end double hooks must be fixed in the 
bait^s tail, which must be sUghtly bent, and then fixed 
by inserting the single reversed hook in the side of the 
bait. One of the second double hooks must then be 
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entered in the back of the fish ; then the third ; ancL^ 
lastly, the lip-hook, which is movable, by hair-loops to 
suit the length of the bait. This hook must be passed 
through the lips of the minnow or bleak, and a small 
shot placed under it, to keep it steady. 

This tackle is often made with triangular hooks in- 
stead of double hooks, and will answer equally as well 
for spinning either minnow or bleak ; and if gimp be 
used instead of gut, and No. 7 hooks instead of No. 9, 
it will be an excellent mode of fishing for pike. For 
pike-fishing, the length from the lip to the end hooks 
should be about three inches and a half; and by 
having the lip-hook loose, so as to move up and down 
the trace, it wiU answer for any sized bait. 

The North-Country Angler's method is as follows : — 

" I have a gilse-hook (No. 3 or 4) at the end of the 
line, but wrapped no further on the end of the shank 
than to make it secure, and to leave more room to bait : 
an inch, or very Uttle more, from the shank end of the 
gilse-hook, I wrap on a strong hook, about half the 
size of the other. I put the point of the large hook in 
at the mouth of the minnow, and out at the tail, on the 
right side of the minnow, bending it half round as I 
put it in ; then I put the other hook in, below the 
under chap, which keeps the minnow^s mouth quite 
close. 

" When I am in no hurry, I tie the tail and hook 
together with a very small white thread : before I enter 
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the little hook^ I draw np the miimow to its fall 
lengthy and make it fit the bending of the great hook^ 
to make it twirl round when it is drawn in the water. 
When all is in order^ I take the line in my left hand^ a 
little above the bait, and throw it nnder-hand, lifting 
up my right, and the rod, that the bait may fall gently 
on the water. 

" I stand at the very top of the stream, as £eur off as 
my tackle will permit, and let the bait drop in, a yard 
firom the middle of it : I draw the minnow, by gentle 
pnUs, of about a yard at a time, across the stream, 
turning my rod up the water, within half a yard of its 
surface, keeping my eye fixed on the minnow. 

'^ When a fish takes it, he generally hooks himself: 
however, I give him a smart stroke, and if he does not 
get off then, I am pretty sure of him. In this manner 
I throw in, three or four times, at the upper part of a 
stream, but never twice in the same place, but a yard 
lower every cast. I always throw quite over the 
stream, but let the bait cross it in a round, like a semi- 
circle, about a foot below the surface, which the two 
shot of No. 3 or 4, which I always have upon my line, 
nine or ten inches from the hooks, will sink it to. 
When I am drawing the bait across the stream, I keep 
the top of the rod within less than a yard from the 
water, and draw it downwards, that the bait may be at 
the greater distance from me, and the first thing that 
the fish will see. Sometimes I can see the fish before 
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he takes the bait, and then I give in the rod a little, 
that the minnow may, as it were, meet him half way ; 
but if I think he is shy, I pull it away, and do not 
throw it in again till he has got to his feeding place. 

" The twirling of the minnow is the beauty of this 
kind of angling, the fish seeing at a greater distance, 
and fancying it is making all the haste it can to escape 
from them; and they make the same haste to catch 
it/^ 

The tackle here described may be also purchased 
complete, but somewhat improved, at the tackle-shops. 

Our excellent Walton, whom Cotton called "the 
best minnow-fisher in England,^' gives the following 
directions : — 

"And then you are to know, that your minnow 
must be put on your hook; that it must turn roimd 
when it is drawn against the stream ; and, that it may 
turn nimbly, you must put it on a big-sized hook, as I 
shall now direct you, which is thus : — ^Put your hook in 
at his mouth, and out at his gill ; then, having drawn 
your hook two or three inches beyond, or through his 
gill, put it again into his mouth, and the point and 
beard out at his tail ; and then tie the hook and his 
tail about, very neatly, with a white thread, which will 
make it the apter to turn quick in the water : that done, 
pull back the part of your line which was slack when 
you did put your hook into the minnow the second 
time ; I say, pull that part of your line back, so that it 
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shall fasten the head so that the body of the minnow 
shall be almost straight on your hook : this done, try 
how it will turn, by drawing it across the water or 
against a stream ; and if it do not turn nimbly, then 
turn the tail a little to the right or left hand, and try 
again till it turn quick, for, if not, you are in danger to 
catch nothing : for know, that it is impossible that it 
should turn too quick/^ 

Artificial minnows are now made so closely to imi- 
tate the fish, that in coloured water, or in sharp streams 
and mill-tails, they will be found an effective substitute 
when the natural bait cannot be procured. 

Deep, rapid currents ; mill-tails, when the wheel is 
at work; tumbling bays, wiers, and flood-gates, are the 
best places for spinning the minnow. There is another 
bait, of rather recent invention, which is used in the 
same situations, and for the same purposes as the arti- 
ficial minnow, and is called a Kill-devil : it is now too 
well known in the tackle-shops to need description ; and 
I can recommend its use with confidence, having myself 
killed very large fish with it. 

SPINNING THE BLEAK. 

Very large trout are caught in the Thames, from 
Teddington Lock upwards, by spinning the bleak ; and 
the minnow tackle described in page 73, if made upon 
a somewhat larger scale, will answer for the bleak. In 
lake-fishing, the same tackle may be used; but your 
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bait will be a small trout or a salmon-pink. This mode 
of fishing is so much like minnow-fishing, that the in- 
structions for one will serve for the other. 



BUSH-FISHING, OE DIBBING. 

One great recommendation to bush-fishing is, that 
it can be practised with success in the months of June, 
July, and August, when the river is low and the sun- 
shine bright, and in the middle of the day ; at a time 
and season when no other circumstance would stir a 
fish, the largest trout are taken by this method. The 
angler must be provided with a fourteen-feet rod, with 
a stiff top, and strong running tackle ; he will seldom 
have to use more than a yard of line, the bottom of 
which should be of strong silkworm gut. I recommend 
strong tackle, because in confined situations, overhung 
with wood, you will not have room to play your fish, 
but must hold him tight, and depend on the strength 
of the tackle. 

The size of your hook must depend on the size of 
the fly ; from No. 7 to 9 for small flies and grubs, and 
for beetles. No. 4 or 5. For bush-fishing you should 
be provided with weU-scoured brandlings and red worms, 
cad-baits, clock-baits, earth-grubs, beetles, grashoppers, 
and a horn of flies, or, at least, as many of the above as 
you can procure. A small green grub, or caterpillar, 
which may be got in June and July, by shaking over a 
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sheet or table-cloth the boughs of an oak-tree, is a 
most killing bait for this kind of fishing. 

Great caution is necessary in using your rod and 
line ; for, if there are few bushes or brambles to conceal 
yon, the water must be approached warily, as the large 
trout often he near the surface, and if you are once 
seal they will fly from you. If the water should be 
deep, dark, and overhung with thick foliage, so that you 
can scarcely find an open space for your bait, your line 
must be shortened to half a yard, and sometimes less. 

If your flies are small, use two of them at once, as 
they frequently fall into the water in couples ; — when 
dibbing with the fly, if you see your fish, drop the fly 
gently on to the water, about a foot before him, and if 
you are not seen he will eagerly take it. When your 
fish is struck, do not allow him to get down his head, 
for fear of roots and weeds, but keep him to the top of 
the water, where his fins and strength will be of Uttle 
use to him ; and in this situation, with good tackle, you 
may soon exhaust him and make him your own by a 
landing-net, the handle of which should be two yards 
long : or he may be landed by a hook or gafi^, with 
a long handle; and this, in some situations, amidst 
close, thorny brambles, will be foimd more useful than 
a landing-net, which is liable to be caught in the 
bushes. 

When you use the worm, the caddis, or any other 
grub, you will require a single shot, No. 6, to sink your 
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bait, for it cannot sink too slowly, or cause too little 
disturbance in the water. 

I shall conclude my remarks on bush-fishing by 
another quotation from the North-Coimtry Angler, he 
being a practical man on whom you can depend : — 

" I have often been agreeably amused, sitting behind 
a bush that has hung over the water two yards or more, 
and observing the trouts taking their roimds, and patrol- 
ling in order, according to their quality. Somtetimes I 
have seen three or four private men coming up together, 
under the shade, and presently an officer, or man of 
quahty, twice as big, comes from his country-seat under 
a bank, or great stone, and rushes among them as 
furiously as I once saw a young justice of peace do to 
three poor anglers ; and as I cannot approve of such 
proceedings I have, with some extraordinary pleasure, 
revenged the weaker upon the stronger^ by dropping in 
my bait half a yard before him. With what an air of 
authority have I seen the qualified — what shall I call 
him ? — extend his jaws and take in the delicious morsel, 
and then marching slowly ofi^ in quest of more, till 
stopped by a smart stroke which I have given him, 
though there is no occasion to do so in this way of fish- 
ing, for the great ones always hook themselves. 

^^ There are some other observations I have made, 
which the angler may find the benefit of; one is, that, 
although the shade of trees and bushes is much longer 
and greater on the south, or sun side of the river, than 
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on the norths yet I always find the most and the largest 
trouts on that side. I suppose the sun's being more 
intense and warm on the north side^ may occasion more 
flies^ erucas^ and insects^ to creep upon those bushes, 
and, consequently, the more fish will frequent them. 

'^ When the trees, or bushes, are very close, I advise 
the bush-angler to take a hedging-bill, or hatchet, and 
cut off two or three branches here and there, at proper 
places and distances, and so make little convenient 
openings, at which he may easily put in his rod and 
line ; but this is to be done some time before you come 
there to fish. 

*' K you come to a woody place where you have no 
such conveniences, and where, perhaps, there is a long 
pool, and no angling with the fly, or throwing the rod, 
there you may be sure of many large fish. For that 
very reason, I have chosen such places, though very 
troublesome, when I have been forced to creep under 
trees and bushes, dragging my rod after me, with the 
very top of it in my hand, to get near the water, and I 
have been well paid for all my trouble. Whilst you are 
getting in your rod, throw a brandling, or grub, or what 
you fish with, into the water, which will make the fish 
take your bait the more boldly. 

''There is one bait with which I have killed greater 
fish than any other ; I dress my hook with a brown, or 
dark head, and with a pretty large wing of a mottled 
drake's feather, or a starling's wing, and a bristle on the 

G 
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back of the hook ; I nsuany put on a large grub, or a 
cad-bait^ beetle, or grashopper, and have had a little 
bottle with oil of ivy, dissolved assafoetida, or other 
strong-scented oil, and dipped the end of this bait into 
it, and I have never known a fish refdse it, that has not 
seen me, or been chased away. 

^' There are some pools that have no bushes at all, 
but only hollow banks, in some places, under which the 
great fish will lie in the day-time. I have gone softly 
to such places, and have dropped in a suitable bait, close 
by the bank, and have presently had a good fish. When 
I use cork, chamois, or buff, instead of natural baits, I 
always drop them in some strong-scented oil, in shade- 
fishing, because the fish comes slowly to the bait, and if 
he does not smell something like the natural bait, he 
will not take it, though well imitated.^' 

WORM-FISHING, 

For trout, is not the most pleasant, but one of the surest 
modes of taking fish, at certain times and seasons. In 
March and April, when the weath^ is cold, and the 
fly not on the water, the worm may be used with suc- 
cess; and, at all times when the water is discoloured by 
a flood, it is the only bait that can be used, with the 
exception of salmon-roe. In the little becks, or bums, 
of Scotland and the north of England, I have taken 
great numbers of small trout, even in bright water, 
during the unfavourable months of July and Augost, 
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by using a single hair for my bottom tackle^ leaded with 
one shot com^ No. 6, and baiting with a single well- 
scoured red worm. 

For worm-fishing your rod should be of bamboo- 
cane^ and firom sixteen to twenty feet long, and the line 
generally something shorter than the rod; but it may 
be shortened or lengthened, according to circumstances, 
by your reel. The best worms for a large trout are the 
lob-worm and the marsh-worm ; but, with many anglers, 
the brandling is a great favourite. For the mode of 
baiting your hook, &c. see the article on Worms, 
page 11.* 

The method of casting your line will depend upon 
the nature of the water : but, as a general rule, I may 
say, keep the point of your rod, as nearly as possible, 
perpendicular to your bait, steadily following it as the 
bait drags along the bottom with the point of your 
rod, and, when you feel a bite, let the fish turn before 
you strike. 

Unless the stream be rapid, or deep, a single shot 
(No. 4) will be sufficient to sink your worm ; but in 
a deep, heavy current, two, three, or more, of the same 
size, will be required. In fishing across a stream with 
a single hair and a small red worm, run from your 
reel line to the length of the rod, and taking hold of 

^ All this advice about wonn-fiBhiiig is cruel, unnecessary, and 
unsportsmanlike, and, in fact, is altogether exploded by *' honest 
anglers.'' — Ed. 
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the line about twelve inclies above the bait with your 
left hand, draw it towards you till the line tightens 
and the top of the rod bends. Holding the rod firmly 
in the right hand, let go the line, and with a little 
practice you will find the bait drop Ughtly into the 
water, at the extremity of the rod and line ; and then, 
either draw your line gently across the water, or carry 
your bait down the stream, as above directed. The 
eddy by the side of a mill-tail, or flood-gate, or water- 
fall, is a good situation to try the lob-worm. The 
deep holes near overhanging trees and old stumps, and 
those parts of the river where the stream has under- 
•mined the banks, are also the haunts of the largest 
trout. 

When the water is discoloured by rain,* your tackle 
may be strong, and you will not be easily seen by the 
fish ; but if the water be clear, and the day bright, your 
only chance for taking trout with the worm will be by 
using fine tackle, and keeping completely out of sight. 

The lob-worm is also used without any shot on the 
line, after sunset in summer, by drawing it on the top 
of the water across a sharp mill-stream, when the trout 
will rise and take the bait at the top of the water as 
they would a fly, and in this manner very large trout 
are frequently taken. 

The caddis, or straw-worm, is an excellent bait for 

* When this is the case, the angler had far better remain at 
home. — Ed. 
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a trout^ and may be used in the same manner as the 
red worm^ and in the same situations^ with fine tackle. 
The following are Izaak Walton's instructions^ *'how 
to angle with a caddis/' 

*' Take one or more, if need be, of these large yel- 
low caddis, pull o£r his head, and, with it, pull out his 
black gut j put the body, as Uttle bruised as possible, 
on a very little hook, armed on with a red hair bristle, 
which will shew like the caddis' head, and a very thin 
lead, so put upon the shank of the hook that it may 
sink presently; throw this bait, thus ordered, which 
will look very yellow, into any great, still hole, where 
a trout is, and he will presently venture his life for it, 
'tis not to be doubted, if you be not espied, and that 
the bait first touch the water before the line, and this 
will do best in the deepest and stillest water. 

*^ Next, let me tell you, I have been much pleased 
to walk quietly by a brook, with a little stick in my 
hand, with which I might easily take these creatures, 
and consider the curiosity of their composure, and, if 
you shall ever like to do so, then note that your stick 
must be a little hazel, or willow, cleft, or have a nick 
at one end of it, by which means you may, with ease, 
take many of them in that nick, out of the water, 
before you have occasion to use them. These, my 
honest scholar, are some observations, told to you as 
they now come suddenly into my memory, of which 
you may make some use; but, for the practical part,| 
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it is that that makes an angler. It is diligence^ and 
observation^ and practice^ and an ambition to be the 
best in the art, that must do it. I will tell you, 
scholar, I once heard one say, ^ I envy not him that 
eats better meat than I do, nor him that is richer, or 
that wears better clothes than I do ; I envy nobody but 
him, and him only, that catches more fish than I do,^ 
and such a man is likely to prove an anglerj and 
this noble emulation I wish to you and to all young 
anglers.*' 

Cotton's instructions for the use of the caddis are 
so nearly the same as my own, for the small red worm, 
that I shall only add, that what I have aheady said 
of fishing in a clear stream with a worm is equally 
applicable to the caddis. 

The gentle, or maggot, is a good bait for a trout 
in the months of Jime, July, and August, and may 
be used with a small float, carrying only one or two 
shot corns, in mill-dams, ponds, and other still waters, 
allowing your bait to nearly touch the ground. 

I shall now describe a method of bottom-fishing 
with a float, which I have found, in certain situations 
and seasons, more successful than any other. The 
same tackle must be used, as before described^ for the 
gentle, i, e. a fine gut bottom, with hook No. 10, and 
a small quill float, carrying one or two small shot 
corns. 

Procure a wide-necked bottle, and fill it with blue- 
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bottle flies^ or the flies caught on newly-scattered cow 
or horse-dung, and with two of these flies bait your 
hook, and let it nearly touch the ground. In this 
manner I have caught many fine trout in mill-dams, 
ponds, and deep, quiet waters, during July and Au- 
gust, when not a single fish would rise at any kind of 
artificial fly which could be offered. I have never seen 
this method described by any author on the subject, 
but I can with confidence recommend it to my bro- 
thers of the angle, at those times when the usual baits 
fail to procure a dish of fish. 

When you have struck a good fish, if the river be 
weedy, keep him as near the top of the water as pos- 
sible, and carry him down the stream above the weeds, 
and if you succeed in getting him into clear water, 
with a Uttle care he is your own. 

The following quaint remarks on killing a large 
trout are quoted fix)m Franks: — 

''And now, Theophilus, I must reprove your pre- 
cipitancy, because a great error in young anglers. Be 
mindful, therefore, to observe directions in handling 
and managing your rod and line, and cautiously keeping 
yourself out of sight; all which precautions are re- 
quisite accomplishments, which, of necessity, ought to 
be understood by every ingenious angler : and so is 
that secret of striking, which should never be used with 
violence, because, by a moderate touch and a slender 
proportion of strength, the artist, for the most part^ 
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hath best success. Another caution you must take 
along with you ; I mean^ when you observe your game 
to make one out, that is^ when he bolts, or when he 
launcheth himself to the utmost extent of your rod 
and line, which a well-fed fish, at all times, frequently 
attempts upon the least advantage he gains of the 
angler: be mindful, therefore, to throw him line 
enough, if provided you purpose to see his destruc- 
tion; yet with this caution, that you be not too 
liberal. On the other hand, too straight a line brings 
equal hazard, so that to poise your fish and your fore- 
sight together is by keeping one eye at the point of 
your rod, and the other be sure you direct on your 
game, which comes nearest the mediums of art, and 
the rules and rudiments of your precedent directions. 
But this great round may be easily solved, for if when 
you discover your fish fag his fins, you may rationally 
conclude he then struggles with death, and then is 
your time to triffle him on shore on some smooth shelf 
of sand, where you may boldly land him before his 
scales encumber the soil. 

^^Lest precipitancy spoil sport, 1^11 preponder my 
rudiments, and they prognosticate, here's a fish, or 
something like it, a fair hansel for a foohsh fisher. 
This capering, for aught I know, may cost him his 
life, for I resolve to hold his nose to the grindstone : 
dance on and die ; that is the way to your silent se- 
pulchre, for upon that silty, gravelly, shelf of sand I 
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resolve to land him, or lose all I have. And now I 
fancy him weary of life, as aged people that are bur- 
thened with infirmities, yet I want courage to en- 
counter him, lest, fearing to lose him, which if I do, I 
impair my reputation. However, here is nobody but 
trees to reprove me, except these rocks, and they will 
tell no tales. Well, then, as he wants no agility to 
evade me, Fll endeavour, with activity, to approach 
him, so that the difference between us will be only this, 
that he covets acquaintance with but one element, and 
I would compel him to examine another. Now he 
runs to divert me or himself, but I must invite him 
nearer home, for I fancy none such distance. 

*' Though his fins fag, his tail wriggles, his strength 
declines, his gills look languid, and his mettle de- 
creaseth— all which interpret tokens of submission — 
still, the best news I bring him, is simmions of death. 
Yet let not my rashness pre-engage me to the loss of 
my game, for to neglect my rudiments is to ruin my 
design, which, in plain terms, is the ruin of this re- 
solute fish, who, seemingly, now measures and mingles 
his proportion with more than one element, and, 
doomed to a trance, he prostrates himself on the surface 
of the calms, dead to my apprehension, save only I 
want credit to believe him dead, when calling to mind 
my former precipitancy, that invited me to a loss ; and 
so may this adventure prove, if I look not well about 
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me^ to land and strand him on that shelf of sand^ 
where I resolve with my rod to survey his dimensions. 
Welcome on shore^ my languishing combatant^ if only 
to entertain my Mend Amoldus/' 

I shall conclude these remarks on killing a trout^ 
by a quotation from the fisherman-poet^ Gay : — 

** He lifts his silver gOla above the flood. 
And greedily sucks in th' unfiEiithful food, 
Then downward plunges with the fraudfdl prey, 
And bears with joy the little spoil away ; 
Soon, in smart pain, he feels the dire mistake, 
Lashes the wave, and beats the foamy lake ; 
With sudden rage he now aloft appears. 
And in his eye convulsive angnish bears ; 
And now again, impatient of the wound. 
He rolls, and writhes his straining body round. 
Then headlong shoots beneath the dashing tide. 
The trembling fins the boiling wave divide : 
Now hope exalts the fisher's beating heart. 
Now, he turns pale, and fears his dubious art ; 
He views the trembling fish with longing eyes. 
While the line stretches with th' unwieldy prize ; 

. Each motion humours, with his steady hands. 
And one slight hair the mighty bulk commands ; 
Till tired at last, despoiled of all his strength, 
The game athwart the stream unfolds his length ; 
He now, with pleasure, views the gasping prize 
Gnash his sharp teeth, and roll his blood-shot eyes ; 
Then draws him to the shore, with artful care, 

' And lifts his nostrils in the sickening air ; 
Upon the burdened stream he floating lies. 
Stretches his quivering fins, and gasping dies." 

" First catch your fish/' has become proverbial* I 
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shall now give Sir Humphry Davy's directions for crimp- 
ing and cooking a salmon, which will apply equally well 
to a trout above three pounds' weight. 

** He seems fairly tired, I shall bring him in to 
shore. Now gaflF him ; strike as near the tail as you 
can. He is safe; we must prepare him for the pot. 
Give him a stunning blow on the head, to deprive him 
of sensation ; and then give him a tranverse cut, just 
below the gills, and crimp him by cutting, so as almost 
to divide him into slices, and hold him by the tail, that 
he may bleed.* There is a small spring, I see, close 
under that bank, which I dare say has the mean tem- 
perature of the atmosphere in this climate, and is much 
under fifty degrees; place him there, and let him re- 
main ten minutes, and then carry him to the pot, and 
let the water and salt boil fiiriously, before you put in 
a slice ; and give time for the water to recover its heat 
before you put in another; and so with the whole 
fish: leave the head out, and throw in the thickest 
pieces first.'* 

Small trout in Scotland and Cumberland are made 
very palatable by dredging oatmeal over them, and 
frying them in fresh butter. 

Trout, from half a poimd to a pound weight, if 
split open, and sprinkled with a little cayenne pepper 

* This mode of crimping may be improved by hanging the fish in 
a current of air for half an hour. — ^Ed. 
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and salt^ and broiled^ are excellent for breakfast^ after 
casting the line for a couple of hours. 

I am not sure that Dr. Kitchener would have ap- 
proved of the following recipes, as they are rather an- 
cient, having been published in 1657, by Thomas Barker, 
but I think them worth transcribing : — 

" We must have one dish of broyled trouts : when 
the entrails are taken out, you must cut them across the 
side j being washed clean, you must take some sweet 
herbs, thyme, sweet marjoram, and parsley, chopped 
small, the trouts being cut somewhat thick, and fill the 
cuts fiillwith the chopped herbs; then make your grid- 
iron fit to put them on, being well cooled with rough- 
suet; then lay the trouts on a charcoal fire, and baste 
them with fresh butter until you think they are well 
broyled. The sauce must be butter and vinegar, and 
the yolk of an egg beaten ; then beat altogether, and 
put it on the fish for the service. 

^' The best dish of stewed fish that ever I heard 
commended of the English was dressed in this way ; 
first, they were broyled on a charcoal fire, being cut on 
the sides as fried trouts ; then the stew-pan was taken, 
and set on a chafing-dish of coles ; there was put into the 
stew-pan half a pound of sweet butter, one pennyworth 
of beaten cinnamon, a little vinegar; when all was 
melted, the fish was put into the pan, and covered with 
a covering-plate, so kept stewing half an hour ; being 
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turned^ then taken out of the stew-pan and dished ; be 
sure to beat your sauce before you put it on your fish ; 
then squeeze a lemon on your fish ; it was the best dish 
of fish that ever I heard commended by noblemen and 
gentlemen. This is our English fashion. The Italian^ 
he stews upon a chafing-dish of coles, with white wine, 
cloves, and mace, nutmegs shced, and a little ginger ; 
you must understand, when this fish is stewed, the same 
liquor the fish is stewed in must be beaten with some 
sweet butter and the juice of a lemon before it is dished 
for the service. 

'^ The French doth add to this a slice or two 
of bacon. Though I have been no traveller, I may 
speak of it, for I have been admitted into the most 
ambassadors^ kitchens that have come into England 
this forty years, and do wait on them still, at the Lord 
Protector^s charge, and I am paid duly for it ; some- 
times I see slovenly scullions abuse good fish most 
grossly. 

*' We must have a trout-pie to eat hot, and another 
to eat cold : the first thing you must gain must be a 
peck of the best wheaten flower, two pounds of butter, 
two quarts of milk, new from the cow, half a dozen of 
eggs, to make the paste. Where I was bom there is 
not a girl of ten years of age but can make a pie. For 
one pie, the trouts shall be opened, and the guts taken 
out, and cleaned, and washed; seasoned with pepper 
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and salt, then laid in the pie ; half a pound of currants 
put among the fish, with a pound of sweet butter cut 
in pieces and set on the fish, so close it up : when it is 
baked and come out of the oven, pour into the pie three 
or four spoonsful of claret wine, so dish it up, and 
send it to the table. These trouts shall cut close and 
moist. 

'^ For the other pie, the trouts shall be boyled a 
httle j it will make the fish rise, and eat more crisp ; 
season them with pepper and salt, and lay them in the 
pie : you must put more butter in this pie than the 
other, for this will keep, and must be filled up with 
butter when it cometh forth of the oven.^' 

I fear Mr. Tide will not entirely approve these 
dishes of fish, so strongly recommended by the ambas- 
sador's cook and " my lord's angler.'' 

I shall now proceed to enumerate, and, in some 
measure, describe, the different rivers in the neighbour- 
hood of London, where the trout-fisher may exercise his 
skill, and find capital sport, where the waters are pre- 
served. For a description of the rivers generally, 
where trout abound, see the chapters on the Rivers and 
Lakes of the United Kingdom. 

The river Thames produces very large, well-fed 
trout. 

Very few are taken with the fly ; for the common 
mode of hooking these large fish, of from six to fif- 
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teen pounds^ is by spinning the minnow : for the tackle 
used^ see page 72. Large trout are frequently taken 
in May and June, at Thames Ditton, at the wier by 
Teddington Lock, at the wier at Sunbury, at Wind- 
sor, and various parts of the Thames from thence to 
Streetly, in Berkshire; beyond which place I am 
unacquainted with Thames fishing. [Trout, 'being 
more numerous, are now frequently taken by the fly 
in the Thames.] 

There are a few fine trout in the river Lea, but their 
number is too small to repay the angler for his labour. 
Since Walton's time, great changes have, imdoubtedly, 
taken place, as he speaks of the Lea as a good trout 
river. [And so some parts of it are now, and large 
fish are taken from it.] 

The river Colne rises in Hertfordshire, and at Rick- 
mansworth is a considerable stream, where the fishing 
was, formerly, very good ; but from the chemical process 
used at some of the numerous mills upon it, the trout 
have been nearly destroyed. Below Eickmansworth, the 
Colne runs through Moor Park, and thence to Denham, 
where there is excellent fishing, and the trout are large, 
and of an excellent quality. Below Denham is Uxbridge, 

famous for its fine trout, but the water is rented, and 

•* 

the proprietors are very careful of their fish. 

The accompanying vignette is a floodgate on the 
Colne, near Eickmansworth. 
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Further down the stream (wliich has several branches) 
are Cowley and Drayton Mills^ where there are some 
good large trout, but they are far from numerous, owing 
to the increase of pike in that part of the river. Below 
Drayton Mills, few, if any, trout are to be met with, 
but the various branches of the Golne, which fall into 
the Thames at Staines, abound with roach, dace, chub, 
perch, and pike. 

The fishing in the Colne, at Denham* (one of the 

* The Denham fishing is most perfect, and was weU known to the 
author of Salmonia, where he fished with Dr. Wollaston, Charles 
Hatchetti^sq., and others. I never saw the may-fly in such pro- 
fusion as I have there. I suspect that Mr. Hofland never fished there, 
from the little mention he has made of the stream. The late John 
Drummond, Esq., had a most beautiful fishing cottage at Denham, 
where he exercised great hospitality in the fishing season. — ^£d. 
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scenes so well described in the Salmonia), does not com- 
mence till the first of May^ when the flies I should 
recommend in spring are Nos. 2, 3, and 4, No. 7 and 
No. 24 ; that is, two dmis, the March brown and the 
alder-fly. Towards the end of the month, or early in 
June, the may-fly will make its appearance, when the 
alder-fly and the green and grey drake will be the only 
flies wanted, except for the evening fishing, when the 
orange or peacock herl palmer, and the white and 
brown moths, may be used with success. 

A trout, in this part of the Colne, is not considered 
a killable fish under two poimds' weight. 

The Wandle, in the county of Surrey, rises at a 
short distance beyond Carshalton, and falls into the 
Thames at Wandsworth: it is a beautifully clear 
stream, and will not yield its fish to a bungler in the 
art. Carshalton, twelve miles from London, is situate 
on the best part of the stream, and has two good inns 
for the accommodation of anglers. The right of fishing 
belongs to the diflFerent proprietors of the various mills 
for the manufactory of paper, calico printing, &c., and 
from these proprietors it is not difficult to procure a 
day's fly-fishing ; and no other mode is allowed. 

Two remarkable features in the character of the 
Wandle are, that the heaviest rains never discolour the 
water, and that the may-fly never appears upon it. 
The season commences on the first of May, when the 

H 
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fish are in tolerable condition^ but are not in perfection 
till June. 

My young brothers of the angle must not expect 
any sport in the Wandle^ unless they fish fine in the 
extreme : — a single hair should be used for the foot 
link^ or at least gut as fine as a hair^ and small blue 
and yellow-bodied dims. Above all things^ the water 
must be approached with caution^ for it is as clear as a 
north-country beck^ and if you are seen by the fish, 
they immediately fly up the stream. If the day be 
bright^ with little wind^ I generally approach the bank 
of this river in a stooping position, and, when at a 
proper distance, kneel upon one knee to cast my fly : 
if you have a cloudy day and a good south-west breeze, 
less caution is necessary. Hofland's fancy. No. 1, 
the yellow dun. No. 7, and the small soldier palmer, 
may be used with success ; also a dun-fly, sold at the 
tackle-shops under the name of the Carshalton cocktail; 
No. 6. 

There is good fishing at Beddington, and a few 
trout may be met with at Mitcham and Merton, lower 
down the stream. The vignette at the head of the next 
page is one of the paper-mills at Carshalton.* 

* There is excellent fishing both at Beddington, and at Mitcham 
and Merton, where the trout are carefully preserved, and run to a large 
size. The waters are very clear, and therefore novices have seldom 
good sport. — Ed. 
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THE RIVER CRAY 

Rises near St. Mary's Gray^ and falls into the Thames 
between Woolwich and Dartford. 

The principal stations for fishing are not more than 
twelve or thirteen miles from London. 

St. Mary's Cray has some mills, where there are 
fine trout; but there is no public water. At Foot's 
Cray, the landlord of the Seven Stars rents a portion of 
tKe water, and gives to visitors permission to angle. 
For several years I had very fine sport there; but of 
late the fishing has been injured by the water being 
drawn off in order to repair the mills, and in conse- 
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quence the fish were destroyed : but as the Cray is an 
excellent breeding river, Foot^s Cray may recover its 
good name. 

Lower down the stream is Bexley, where there is 
excellent fishing both above and below the village. 
The trout are numerous, and the average weight from 
three-quarters to a pound-and-a-half ; but I have caught 
fish there upwards of three pounds^ weight, and when in 
season they are very fine in colour and flavour. 

Below Bexley is Hall Place, a boarding-school for 
young gentlemen ;* and I have always found the kind 
proprietor very liberal in granting permission for a few 
days' sport. 

At Crayford there is a small space of public water 
in which any one may fish without interruption, and 
the inn is very comfortable. I have occasionally caught 
good fish there, and have found it a convenient place 
for head-quarters. Lower down the stream are calico- 
printing mills ; and still nearer the Thames, and where 
the tide flows, there are saw-mills, where trout may be 
taken. 

The flies recommended for the Wandle will answer 
for the Cray, with some little variation. 

The Cray is not so clear as the Wandle, and con- 
sequently not so difficult to fish, and a greater variety 
of ^es are found on the water. I have frequently 

* Now very ably conducted by I. J. Barton, E^q. — Ed. 
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commenced fishing in the middle of Aprils when I have 
used the March brown, the soldier palmer, the blue 
dun, and Hofland^s fancy. In May, the blue and yel- 
low dun, Hofland^s fancy, the black and red palmers, 
and, when the may-fly made its appearance, I used the 
small may-fly for a stretcher, and Hofland's fancy for 
a drop-fly. 

The Derwent, another river rising in Kent, passes 
through Otford and Dartford and falls into the Thames. 
Dartford is fourteen miles from London, and the river 
is weU stored with trout from thence to Famingham 
and Otford, near Sevenoaks. 
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At Famingham, seventeen miles from London, 
there is an excellent inn, the proprietor of which has 
the right of fishing for a considerable distance down 
the stream, and where the visitor may find good sport 
during the early part of the season, t. e, in April, before 
the water has been too much fished. About a mile 
above Famingham are the grounds of Sir Thomas 
Dyke, Bart., where the water abounds with fine trout. 

The same flies will answer for the Derwent as for 
the Cray. 

The bridge in the woodcut, page 101, is close to 
the principal inn. 

There are some fine trout in the small stream that 
runs through the grounds of Brocket Hall, Hertford- 
shire, the seat of Lord Melbourne; it passes from 
thence to the Marquis of SaUsbury^s park at Hatfield, 
where the water is well stored with trout, pike, and 
perch. By spinning the minnow I have taken these 
three kinds of fish alternately, with the same tackle, 
though it must be confessed that minnow-tackle is en- 
dangered by the pike. 

The river Mple falls into the Thames, and contains 
a few trout, but it is too sluggish to be a good trout 
stream. [The pike fishing in it is excellent.] 

Some waters in the neighbourhood of Guildford 
afford good fishing, I have been told; but I cannot 
speak of them from experience. 
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I shall close tliis aca>unt of the trout streams in 
the neighbourhood of London^ by recommending a small 
river that runs through High Wycombe, Bucks, and 
falls into the Thames a little below Marlow. Between 
High Wycombe and the Thames there are a number of 
paper-mills, and I have had little difficulty in gaining 
permission to fish from the different proprietors. In 
some parts of this stream trout are very numerous, 
and, of course, not large, the average being about* three 
quarters of a pound weight ; but I have taken fish there 
upwards of three pounds. At Mr. Street's mill, a little 
below Wycombe, where the water is well preserved, I 
once killed twenty brace of fine trout in four hours. 

The landlord of the principal inn is acquainted with 
several proprietors of the water, and, through him, an 
angler taking up his quarters at his house may gain 
permission to fish. Two of the mills in the town of 
Wycombe belonged to two brothers, both of whom had 
kindly given me leave to fish in their waters, where, 
for two successive seasons, I had excellent sport. I 
visited the same spot a third season ; reached the water- 
side by six o'clock on a fine May morning, and, after 
trying every fly, kill-devil, &c., I returned to breakfast 
without even seeing a fish. About ten o'clock, with 
most favourable weather, I again sought the water, when, 
after a few unsuccessful casts of my fly, the Quaker pro- 
prietor put his head out of a mill- window, and inquired, 
"What sport?'' I, being somewhat vexed at my dis- 
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appointment^ answered testily, *' Sport ! I have not even 
seen a fish/^ He replied, '^ I have seen thee flogging 
the water some hours with great perseverance, and, 
apparently, with skill also ; but I cannot wonder thou 
hast not caught any thing, for, I hope, there is not one 
fish in this part of the water. The fact is, that when 
the poachers stole our fish they stole other things also, 
therefore my brother and myself have destroyed our fish 
to save other property/' 

'^ But, pray sir, why did you not tell me this till 
now?'' 

'^ Because I thought thou hadst good practice, and 
I was amused by thy perseverance; and, see^ to 
reward thy diligence, I have written a note to my 
friend Street, who will, I doubt not, give thee good 
fishing." 

I made use of the note, and caught twenty brace of 
trout in four hours, as abeady mentioned. 

For a description of the other rivers, &c. where 
trout abound, see the chapter on the Rivers, Lakes, &c. 
of the United Kingdom. 
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THE NORTHERN CHARR. 

The charr is the most beautiful of the species ot 
the genus salmo, and is found' in several of the lakes in 
the United Kingdom. 

The potted charr sold in London are chiefly sent 
from Cumberland and Westmoreland, where they are 
caught, from November to Christmas, in the lakes of 
Windermere,* Crommack Water, Buttermere, and Uls- 
water. This fish is also taken in many of the lakes in 
Ireland, such as Lough, Esk, Neagh, Dan, Luggelow, 
county Wicklow, &c. 

* Mr. Ullock, of the Royal Hotel, Bowness, close to Winder- 
mere Lake, supplies the best potted charr and the most delicious 
hams in Westmoreland ; his hotel is much frequented, and is perfect 
in its way, and his charges reasonable — Ed. 
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Mr. Yarrell considers the Welsh charr as distinct 
from the northern charr, and says : — 

*' The northern charr is an elegantly shaped^ slender- 
bodied fish^ with fins of small comparative size. The 
Welsh charr is a short fish> considerably deeper for its 
lengthy with very large fins ; it has also, in its form^ much 
of the character of an adult par of the Tweed, and 
carries for a long time the same sort of dusky, lateral 
markings, but is immediately distinguished from that 
species by having only a few teeth on the most interior 
part of the vomer ; but the teeth, the gape, and the eye, 
are much larger in the Welsh charr than in that of the 
north. The Welsh charr is the targoch, or red-belly, of 
Wales, and was formerly to be taken in Llanberris lakes, 
or in Llyn Cawellyn, two deep lakes, situated on the 
east and west sides of Snowdon. The waters from a 
neighbouring copper-mine are said to have destroyed, or 
driven out, the charr from Llanberris, where they were 
formerly very numerous; and it must be observed, 
that some of these fish were caught in the sea, at the 
mouths of the rivers of this coast, after they disappeared 
from the lake.'' 

The northern and the Welsh charr are taken at the 
same season, that is, in the month of December, when 
they leave the deeps and approach the shores, where 
they are taken with nets. These places, in Cumberland, 
are called charr sets. 

The ombre chevalier, of the lake of Geneva, is said 
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to be identical with the charr of the northern lakes of 
England. 

The charr are only found in very deep lakes^ and are 
seldom seen near the surface of the water^ and^ con- 
sequently^ offer no sport to the fly-fisher; but they may 
be taken by spinning the minnow^ with a very long line^ 
loaded with a heavy bullet. The line should be trailed 
at the stem of the boat^ while it is rowed slowly over the 
deepest part of the lake. The same mode of fishing 
is used in Loch Awe, and oj;her lakes in Scotland, for 
taking the large bull-trout, with only this difference, 
that a small trout, or par, is employed instead of the 
minnow. 

The common length of the northern charr is from 
nine to twelve inches. The top of the head and the 
upper part of the back are of an olive brown, studded 
with yellowish white spots ; the belly is of a beautiful 
pinky orange colour, and the scales are very small. 
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ARTIFICIAL FLIES. 



A COMPLETE fly-fisher will make his own flies, and 
will find much amusement in the practice of this de- 
licate art. It will be necessary that he should pro- 
vide himself with the following materials, to enable him 
to imitate the flies hereafter described. 

HOOKS. 

London, Kirby-sneck, and Limerick hooks, of aU 
sizes. Of these, the Limerick hook is in the greatest 
general estimation ; but in the north of England the 
Kirby-sneck hook is preferred for small hackle-flies. 
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FEATHERS. 



Cocks' and hens^ hackles^ of all colours ; those 
chiefly in use are red, ginger, coch-a-bonddu, black, 
dun, olive, grizzle, and white : the latter for dying 
yellow, &c. 

Peacock's herl, coppery coloured, green, and brown. 

Black ostrich's herl. 

Gallino fowls' spotted feathers. 

The feathers of the turkey, the grouse, ptarmigan, 
pheasant (cock and hen), woodcock, snipe, dotteril, 
landrail, starling, golden-plover or peewit, wild mallard, 
bustard, sea swallow, wren, jay, blackbird, throstle, blue 
pigeon, argns and silver pheasant. 

Water-rat's fur, mole's fur, and hare's ear. 

Mohair, dyed, of all colours. 

Fine French sewing silk, of all colours. 

Flos silk, of all colours. 

German wool, of all colours. 

Grold and silver twist. 

Silk twist ; cobblers' and bees' wax. 

A pair of pliers, a pair of fine-pointed scissors, a 
small hand slide- vice, and a fine-pointed strong dubbing- 
needle. 

Silkworm gut, from the finest to the strongest, and 
salmon gut, single and twisted. 

Lengths of the white and sorrel hairs of stallions' 
tails. 
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HOW TO MAKE AN ARTIFICIAL FLY. 

It has been said by some writers^ that all instruc- 
tions for making flies are useless^ and that nothing less 
than ocular demonstration will be of any service; yet I 
cannot but think that the following directions^ for which 
I am indebted to my friend^ Captain Richardson^ are so 
simple and clear^ that strict attention to them^ and a 
little practice^ will enable the tyro to produce a tolerably 
well-made fly. 

There are several modes adopted in making the ar- 
tificial fly; one is, to tie the wings on to the hook in 
the natural position in the first instance; another 
method is, to place the feathers for the wings in a 
reverse position in the first instance, and naturally 
afterwards ; and the third and last way is, to tie the 
wings on the hook after the body is made, instead of 
beginning the fly with them. 

The most expeditious way to complete a number of 
flies is, to have every necessary material arranged im- 
mediately imder your eye, and every article separate 
and distinct ; all the hooks, gut, or hair, wings, hackles, 
dubbing, silk, and wax, ready assorted, and prepared for 
instant use. The hooks require to be sized for your dif- 
ferent flies ; the gut requires the most careful examina- 
tion and adjustment ; the hackles have to be stripped, 
and the dubbing to be well mixed; the silk assorted, 
and to be of the finest texture ; and the wings to be tied 
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the length of the hook they are to be fastened to, in 
order that the fibres of the feather may be all brought 
into the small compass of the hook. This previous 
trouble not only saves time^ but ensures a degree of 
neatness that is otherwise almost imattainable. 

The tying of the wings is thus performed : — A piece 
of well-waxed silk is laid in a noose on the fore-finger 
of the left hand ; the wings, or feathers, are put on the 
imder part of the noose, and at the distance of the 
length of the wing required ; the thumb is then appUed 
closely to the feather, and with one end of the noose in 
the mouth, and the other in the right hand, the noose 
is drawn quite tight, and the silk is then cut within an 
inch of the knot, to leave a handle by which to hold the 
wing. If the thumb is not closely pressed, the feathers 
will be pulled away. 

First Method. 

How to make the fly with the wings in the natural 
position in the first instance. 

Hold the hook by the bend, with the point down- 
wards, between the fore-finger and thumb of the left 
hand; with your waxed silk in your right hand give 
one or two turns round the bare hook, about midway ; 
lay the end of the gut along the upper side of the hook 
(if tied on the under side the fly will not swim true, but 
continually revolve) ; wrap the silk firmly, until you get 
within a few turns of the top ; you then take the wings. 
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lay them along the shank with the right hand, and hold 
them finnly in their place to the hook with the left 
hand. Next, tie the feather tightly at the point of 
contact with two or three turns ; cut off the superfluous 
ends of the feather, and, tying the head of the fly very 
firmly, you carry the silk round the gut, beyond the 
head, that the end of the hook may not chafe or cut 
away the gut ; then retrace the silk, until you come to 
the tying on of the wings. Divide the wings equally, 
and carry the silk through the division alternately, two 
or three times, to keep the wings distinct from each 
other. 

Now prepare the hackle, by drawing back the fibres, 
and by having two or three less on the but, on the side 
of the feather that comes next to the hook, that it may 
revolve without twisting away. 

Tie the but-end of the hackle close to the wings, 
having its upper, or dark side, to the head of the fly. 
The Scotch reverse this, and tie the tackle with its 
under side to the head; and likewise strip the fibres 
entirely off that side which touches the hook. Take the 
dubbing between the fore-finger and the thumb of the 
right hand, twist it very thinly about your silk, and carry 
it round the hook as far as you intend the hackle or legs 
to be carried, and hold it between the fore finger and 
thumb of the left hand, or fasten it. Then, with your 
pliers, carry the hackle round the hook, close under the 
wings, and down to where you have brought your silk 
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and dubbing; then continue to finish your body, by 
carrying over the end of the hackle ; and when 
you have made the body of sufficient length, fasten 
off, by bringing the silk twice or thrice loosely roimd 
the hook, and passing the end through the coils, to 
make all tight. 

Some finish the body of this fly thus : — ^when the 
hackle is fastened, after it has made the legs of the fly, 
the bare silk is carried to the end of the intended body ; 
dubbing is then carried up to the legs, and there 
fastened. 

Second Method, 

This manner of proceeding differs from the first in 
the fixing on of the wings. When you have fastened 
the gut and hook together to the point where the wings 
are to be tied, apply the wings to the hook, with the 
but of the feather lying uppermost ; when the wings 
are well fastened, pull them back into the natural po- 
sition ; and when the head of the fly is finished, pass 
the silk alternately through the wings; and, having 
your silk well tied to the roots of the wings (and not 
over the roots), the fly is to be completed as in the first 
method, having cut off the roots of the feather. 

Third Method. 

This includes the Irish manner of tying flies, and is 
the plan generally adopted in the tackle-shops. 
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There are two ways of finishing a fly by the head. 
If the wings are to be reversed, or turned back, they are 
to be tied to the hook first, but not immediately turned 
back ; the silk is carried to the tail of the fly, when the 
dubbing is carried round the hook imtil the putting on 
of the hackle ; the hackle is tied by the point, and not 
by the but: having finished the body, twist on the 
hackle close up to the wings, and fasten by one or 
two loops; then divide the wings, and pass the silk 
between them, pulling them back to their proper po- 
sition, and finishing the head : fasten ofi* by one or two 
loops. 

The Irish tie over the roots of the wings, which in- 
terfere with their action in the water, and render them 
lifeless. 

If the wings are to be placed at once in their natural 
position, and the fly to be finished at the head, the gut 
must be tied on the hook, beginning near the head, 
and finishing at the tail ; then twist on the body up to 
the legs, fasten on the hackle by the point, finish the 
body, then the legs, and then apply and fasten the 
wings; and, when properly divided, cut oflf the but- 
ends, finish the head, and fasten oS your silk by one or 
two loops* 

Thus concludes the method of making the winged 
fly. 
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HOW TO MARE THE PALMES^ OB HAC&LE-FLY. 

The making of the pahner^ or hackle-fly, with the 
cock or hen's feathers, is simply as described in the 
forenamed methods, by twisting on the legs and body, 
taking care that the hackle has fibres as long as, or 
rather longer than, the hook it is to be twisted upon. 

But in making hackle-flies with birds' feathers, such 
as those of the snipe, dotteril, &c., the feather is pre- 
pared by stripping off the superfluous parts at the but- 
end, then drawing back a sufScient quantity of fibre to 
make the fly : take the feather by the root and point 
with both hands (having its outside uppermost), and 
put the whole of the fibres into your mouth, and wet 
them,, that they may adhere together, back to back. 
When the gut is fastened to the hook, you must tie on 
the feather near to the head of the hook, and the 
feather may be tied either at the but-end or the point ; 
then twist the feather twice or thrice roimd the hook, 
and fasten it by one or more loops; the fibres of the 
feather will then lie the reverse way. Cut off the su- 
perfluous part of the feather that remains after tying, 
and twist on the body, of the required length ; fasten 
by two loops, draw down the fibres of the feather to the 
bend, and the fly is finished. The fashion of the day is 
to call this kind of hackle, buzz. 

If tinsel, or gold, or silver twist, be required for the 
body of the fly, it must be tied on after the hackle, but 
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carried round the body before the hackle makes the legs. 
If the tinsel be required only at the tail of the fly, it 
must be tied on immediately after the gut and hook are 
put together; the hackle next, then the body, &c. 

This method of making a hackle-fly is followed in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, where very few winged 
flies are used. 

The following Ust of artificial flies contains thirty- 
nine in number ; each fly is engraved, numbered, and 
described; so that those who do not make their own 
flies may have them made at any of the tackle-shops in 
London, by giving the description attached to each 
number. I purpose also to give a second list of flies^ 
not engraved, which have been recommended to me by 
experienced anglers, though I think my first list, with 
certain modifications to be hereafter named, will be suf- 
ficient for any part of the United Kingdom. 

Previously to my commencing my list, I wish to 
offer to my younger brothers of the angle a few general 
remarks on artificial flies, that my list may be better 
understood, and, consequently, become more eflScient. 

In the first place, I have avoided the usual plan of 
giving a list of flies for each particular month, as long 
experience has taught me, that the most killing flies 
used in different parts of the kingdom will take .fish 
through the whole season. For instance, the variously 
coloured duns serve from March to September, some- 
what changing their colour and size as the season ad- 
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vances, and the streaixis become lower and brighter. 
The same may be said of the palmers — the soldier 
palmer. No. 28; and the black palmer. No. 27; one 
or the other of them being, by some fly-fishers, used as a 
drop all the season through. 

The green and grey drake are the only flies that, I 
believe, c^ be strictly confined to one season, i. e, June ; 
but even the grey drake will answer, in July and August, 
for sea trout. The flies, however, described from No. 1 
to No. 11 are those most employed during the spring 
season. 

The choice of your fly must depend much upon the 
nature of the water you fish in, and the state of the 
weather. If the water be full, and somewhat coloured, 
your flies may be of the larger and darker kind ; if, on 
the contrary, the water should be low and clear, and the 
day bright, your fly should be dressed accordingly, f . e. 
it should be pale in colour and spare in the dressing. 
The two engraved palmers are dressed on No. 8 hooks, 
and are intended for large trout or a coloured water : 
but for small trout and bright water these flies may be 
dressed on No. 9 or No. 10 hooks ; and the same may 
be said of other large flies in the following list. 

I shall here take an opportunity of making some 
observations on what appears to me to be a very general 
mistake with writers on fly-fishing — in speaking of the 
palmer and hackle-fly as one and the same fly ; whereas 
the palmer is an imitation of the hairy caterpillar, 

p 
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made artificially^ with a long, full body, having the 
hackle carried over it from one end to the other : but 
the hackle-fly, properly so called, is an imitation of a 
winged fly, made in a peculiar manner, the body being 
made, generally, very spare, mostly of silk, or silk and 
fiir, and the hackle is not passed over the body as in 
the palmer. By referring to the engraving of the 
soldier-palmer. No. 28, and the hackle-flies, Nos. 37, 
38, and 39, my readers will immediately perceive the 
difference to which I allude. 

These hackle, or buzz-flies, are much more in use 
than winged flies in Devonshire, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland, where they are dressed 
on Kirby-sneck hooks ; and when the streams are very 
bright and small they are dressed on the smallest 
hooks, say 11, 12, and 13; and of these hackles, the 
favourites are the wren, the grouse, the dotteril, the 
different coloured duns, the partridge, and the red and 
black cock's hackle. 

I have before remarked, that in many of the lakes 
of the United Kingdom winged flies answer better than 
the hackle, and have attempted to give some reasons for 
it ; but I am at a loss to account for the great prefer- 
ence given to winged flies in the neighbourhood of 
London and the rivers of Hampshire. My own prac- 
tice, when fishing in these rivers, has been, generally, 
to use a winged fly for the stretcher, and a hackle-fly, 
or small palmer, for the drop. 
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A LIST OP ARTIFICIAL FLIES. 

The following four plates contain representations of 
the flies in most general use : — 

Plate I. 

NO. 1. THE CHANTREY. 

This fly was a great favourite with the late Sir 
Francis Chantrey, the celebrated sculptor, who was a 
keen and skilful brother of the angle, and a member 
of the Stockbridge Club ; where, from his very general 
use of this fly, it has been called " the Chantrey,'' 
and, from the manner in which it is dressed, I have 
no doubt that it is an excellent killer. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Copper-coloured peacock^s herl, ribbed with 
gold twist. 

Legs. A black hackle. 

Wings. Partridge's, or brown hen^s feather, or 
pheasant^s tail. 

Hook. No. 9, or No. 10. 

NO. 2. HOPLAND^S FANCY. 

This fly, from its having been my great favourite 
for many years, has, by my friends, been named as 
above; and as I am convinced of its excellence as a 
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general fly^ I am content to adopt it. Mr. Willingham^ 
formerly of the Strand^ sold great numbers of them 
under this name. I have had sport with it in most 
parts of England; but particularly in the vicinity of 
London^ in Hampshire^ and when fishing in the Wandle, 
the Colne, the Cray, or the Dart. I rarely use any 
other fly as a stretcher. 

I have killed trout with this fly, at Famingham, 
when the may-fly has been strong on the water, and the 
fish have refused any other that I could oflFer. It may 
be used after sunset with success in any part of the 
kingdom, and in any season. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Reddish dark brown silk. 

Legs. Red hackle. 

Wings. Woodcock's tail. 

Tail. Two or three strands of a red hackle. 

Hook. No. 10. 

NO. 3. MARCH BROWN. 

This fly is also called the dun drake, and is said to 
change to the great red spinner ; it appears about the 
latter end of March, and is eagerly taken by the trout. 
Mr. Ronalds, the author of an excellent work, the 
" Fly-fisher^s Entomology,^^ says, '^ it continues in 
season till the beginning of May,^^ and he does not 
recommend its use beyond that time; but experience 
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has taught me^ that^ with certain modifications in size 
and dressings it will be found a very killing fly, in many 
of the lakes in Wales, from March to September. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Fur of the harems ear, ribbed with olive silk. 
Legs. Partridge hackle. 
Wings. Tail feather of the partridge. 
Tail. Two or three strands of the partridge 
feather. 

Hook. No. 8, or No. 9. 

NO. 4. BLUE DUN. 

This is an early fly, appearing in March, and is 
generally upon the water in dark, windy days. Later 
in the season, the duns appear of another colour ; but, 
in some shape or other, they may be used with success 
from March to October. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Dubbed with water-rat^s fur, and ribbed 
with yellow silk. 

Legs. A dun hen's hackle. 
Wings. From the feather of the starling's wing. 
Tail. Two strands of a grizzle cock's hackle. 
Hook. No. 10, 

NO, 5. FOR CARSH ALTON AND THE TEST, 

I am not acquainted with a proper name for this 
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fly^ but it is much used at Garshalton^ and on the Test 
in Hampshire^ and is a well-dressed fly, likely to kill in 
other streams. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Black silk^ ribbed with silver twist. 
Legs. A dark grizzle hackle. 
Wings. The dark feather of the starling^s wing, 
made spare and short. 
Hook. No. 10. 

NO. 6. CARSHALTON COCK-TAIL. 

This is a dun fly, and made with peculiar neatness 
in the London tackle-shops, and will be found a good 
killer in other streams as well as the Wandle. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Light blue fur. 

Legs. Dark dun hackle. 

Wings. The inside feather of a teal's wing. 

Tail. Two fibres of a white cock's hackle. 

Hook. No. 9, or No. 10. 

NO. 7. THE PALE YELLOW DUN. 

This is an excellent fly from April to the end of 
the season. Too much cannot be said in its praise, 
and the angler should never leave his home without this 
killing fly. 
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imitation. 

Body. Yellow mohair^ or Martin's pale yellow fur, 
tied with yellow silk. 

Wings. The lightest part of a feather from a young 
starling's wing. 

Hook. No. 12. 

NO. 8. THE ORANGE DUN. 

This is another fly in much request on the Test and 
other southern streams. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Bed squirrel's fiir^ ribbed with gold thread. 

Legs. Red hackle. 

Wings. From the starling's wing. 

Tail. Two fibres of red cock's hackle. 

Hook. No. 9. 

NO. 9. THE COACHMAN. 

I am unacquainted with the origin of this curiously 
named fly, neither have I any practical knowledge of its 
merits ; but as it cannot have acquired an estabUshed 
reputation without cause, I have introduced it. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Copper-coloured peacock's herl. 
Legs. Red hackle. 
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Wings. From the landrail. 
Hook. No. 8. 

NO. 10. COW-DUNG FLY. 

This fly is in season throughout the year, and is, at 
times, very abundant on the water ; it is used chiefly in 
dark, windy weather. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Dull lemon-coloured mohair. 
Legs. Red hackle. 

Wings. From feathers of the landrail, or starling^s 
wing. 

Hook. No. 8, or No. 9. 

NO. 11. THE HARE's-EAB DUN. 

This is a killing fly, and in great favour with the 
Hampshire fishermen. 

IMITATION. 

Body. The fur of the hare's ear. 
Wings. The feather from a starling's wing. 
Tail. Two fibres of the brown feather from a star- 
ling's wing. 

Hook. No. 10. 

Some persons dress this fly without the whisk, or 
tail. 
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Plate II. 

NO. 12. edmondson's welsh fly. 

This fly is constantly used in Wales by the skilful 
fly-fisher and tackle-maker whose name it bears^ Mr. 
John Edmondson^ of Liverpool. It may be depended 
upon as a killing fly in most of the large lakes and 
rivers of Wales, and I feel assured, from the manner in 
which it is dressed, that it would answer for many of 
the lakes of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Dull orange mohair. 
Legs. The back feather of a partridge. 
Wings. The feather from a woodcock's wing, or the 
tail of a hen grouse. 
Hook. No. 8. 

NO. 13. THE KINGDOM, OR KINDON. 

This is another well-dressed fly much in use in the 
Hampshire streams, and is a good general fly also, as 
most woodcock-winged flies are. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Pale yellow silk, ribbed with crimson silk. 
Legs. Black hackle. 
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Wings. The feather of a woodcock's wing. 
Hook. No. 9. 

NO. 14. BROWN SHINER. 

This is a hackle-fly, and is a favourite with Welsh 
anglers ; it is an excellent fly also for the rivers and 
lakes of Cumberland. If used for a small, bright 
stream, it may be dressed on a smaller hook. If on a 
full, dark water, or a lake, on a dull, windy day, it may 
be dressed on a larger hook. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Peacock's herl, twisted spare, with a grouse- 
hackle over it. 

NO. 15. GRAVEL, OR SPIDER-FLY. 

This fly appears towards the latter end of April ; it 
is not found in every water, but where it is met with it 
may be fished with all day, and the trout take it freely. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Water-rat's fur. 
Legs. Black hackle. 

Wings. The feather from the rump of a partridge. 
Hook. No. 10, or 11, 

It may also be made with a dark dun hackle, which 
I prefer instead of the partridge feather. 
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NO. 16. THE IRON BLUE. 

This small fly is in season from April till July, and 
may be again used in September and October. 

IMITATION. 

• Body. The for of the water-rat. 
Legs. A light dun hackle. 
Wings. The tail feather of a tom-tit, or of an Ame- 
rican robin. 

Hook. No. 12, or No. 13. 

NO. 17. THE GREAT RED SPINNER, 

Is said to be changed from the dun drake, or March 
brown, and may be used as an evening fly during the 
whole summer season. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Hog^s wool, red and brown, mixed, ribbed 
with gold twist. 

Legs. Bright red cock's hackle. 
Wings. The light feather of the starling^s wing. 
TaU. Three strands of a red cock^s hackle. 
Hook. No. 7. 

NO. 18. BLACK GNAT. 

These little insects, at times, skim over the water in 
vast quantities, and they are eagerly devoured by the 
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trout. They are also a capital fly for dace^ and may be 
used from April to the end of the season. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Black hackle^ or ostrich herl, tied with 
black silk. 

Wings. The feather from a starling^s wing. 

Hook. No. 13. 

NO. 19. WREN-TAIL. 

This little fly is an excellent killer in small^ bright 
streams^ and is in great favour in the northern counties : 
it is always dressed as a hackle-fly. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Dark orange silk, with wings and legs of a 
wren's tail. Although the feathers of a wren's tail 
cannot be properly called hackles, they are here used 
as such, and this remark vrill apply to other feathers 
similarly employed. 

Hook. No. 12. 

NO. 20. THE BRACKEN CLOCK, 

Is a kind of beetle, and in some districts is so nu- 
merous in the month of June, that the fish become 
glutted with them before the best of the fishing season 
is over, 
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Some of the London tackle-shops sell a very close 
imitation of this fly, but it falls so heavy on the water 
that I prefer the old way of dressing it. If made upon 
a large hook, and like the engraved specimen, it will be 
found an excellent fly for Loch Awe, and other lakes in 
Scotland. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Peacock's herl, dressed full, and tied with 
purple silk. 

Wings. Feather of a pheasant's breast. 

Hook. No. 9 or 10 ; for lake-fishing, No. 6 or 7. 

NO. 21. RED ANT. 

This is the small red ant, and there is another of 
the same size, called the black ant, and two others, 
named the large black and red ants. These flies 
generally appear late in the season, and if the angler 
be ready when they first appear, he may expect great 
sport with them. I have given but one specimen, but 
by substituting ostrich herl for peacock's herl, and a 
black hackle instead of a red one, the black ant may 
be imitated. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Peacock's herl, made full at the tail, and 
spare towards the head. 
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Legs. Red^ or ginger-cock's hackle. 
Wings. From the light feather of the starling's 
wing. 

Hook. No. 9, or No. 10. 

NO. 22. THE SAND-PLY. 

This fly is strongly recommended by Mr. Bain- 
bridge in his '* Fly-fisher's Guide/' who says it is 
equally good for trout or grayling from April to the 
end of September; and the same^ or a very similar 
fly, is much used in Hampshire, on the Test, &c. If 
dressed as a hackle, on a No. 12 hook, it will be 
found a capital October fly for grayling. 

IMITATION. 

Body. The fur from a hare's neck, twisted roimd 
silk of the same colour. 

Legs. A ginger-hen's hackle. 

Wings. The feather from the landrail's wing. 

Hook. No. 9. 

Plate III. 

NO. 23. THE STONE-PLY, 

Is one of the larger kind of flies, and appears in 
April ; it is used in windy weather, and is a good fly 
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in May and Jime, if used very early in the mornings 
or very late in the evening. It varies very much in 
colour, according to the season. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Fur of harems ear, mixed with brown and 
yellow mohair, and ribbed with yellow sOk. The 
yellow colour towards the tail. 

Legs. A brownish red hackle. 

Wings. The dark feather of the mallard^s wing. 

Tail. Two or three fibres of the mottled feather 
of a partridge. 

Hook. No. 6. 

NO. 24. ALDEE FLY. 

This fly makes its appearance early in May, and 
may be used thi*oughout the month of Jxme ; it is an 
excellent fly during the drake season, and will tempt 
the trout even when the may-fly is strong on the 
water. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Peacock^s herl, tied with dark brown silk. 

Legs. Coch-a-bonddu hackle. 

Wings. The brown speckled feather of a mallard's 
back. 

Hook. No. 8. 
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If this fly be dressed on a No. 6 or 7 hook, and 
winged with the red rump.feather of a pheasant, it will 
be found an excellent lake fly. I have myself taken 
fish with it in Loch Awe, when the trout would not rise 
at any other fly. 

NO. 25. GREEN DRAKE. 

This beautiful fly, so well known to every angler, 
appears late in May or early in Junej and on some 
rivers they appear in such vast numbers that the trout 
become glutted with them, and grow fat upon their 
good living. 

When this fly and the grey drake are on the water 
it is called "the drake season/^ and many lovers of 
natural fly-fishing resort to the Rutland Arms (an 
excellent inn at Bakewell), and other places in Derby- 
shire and elsewhere, to use the blow-line; and many 
heavy fish are killed in this manner. I prefer the 
artificial fiy, and use a very small one, dressed on a No. 
8 or 9 hook ; and by fishing late in the evening, throw- 
ing under overhanging bushes, and letting my fly sink 
a little, I have taken many large fish. 

This short-lived insect is not to be foimd on every 
stream : I have never seen it on the Wandle. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Yellow flos silk, ribbed with brown silk; 
the extreme head and tail, coppery peacock^s herl. 
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Legs. A red, or ginger hackle. 

Wings. The mottled wing of a mallard, stained 
olive. 

Tail or whisk. Three hairs from a rabbit^s whiskers. 

Hook. No. 6. 

Some persons prefer them dressed on a No. 4 or 5 
hook. 

NO. 26. GREY DRAKE. 

This fly is said to be metamorphosed from the 
female green drake, and what is said of one will apply 
to the other; but, I may add, it is not in so much 
request with the angler. 

Mr. Lascelles does not agree with the above opinion ; 
but thinks the grey drake may be found in many locali- 
ties where the green drake cannot. 

IMITATION. 

Body. White flos silk, ribbed with dark brown or 
mulberry-coloured silk ; head and top of the tail, pea- 
cock^s herl. 

Legs. A grizzle cock's hackle. 

Wings. From a mallard's mottled feather, made to 
stand upright. 

Tail. Three whiskers of a rabbit. 

Q 
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NO. 27. THE BLACK PALMER. 

This is a standard fly^ and its merits are too well 
known to need description. It is a valuable drop-fly 
on dark^ rainy^ or windy weather^ and in a fiill water. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Ostrich's herl, ribbed with silver twist, and 
a black cock's hackle over all. 

NO. 28. THE SOLDIER PALMER. 

This fly (and its varieties) may be considered the 
most general fly on the list^ and many anglers never fit 
up a fly-link without having a red hackle^ of some kind, 
for a drop-fly. The one given as a specimen may be 
used with success for large trout and a strong water, 
but for a bright stream a smaller hook must be 
adopted^ and the fly must be more spare of hackle; 
and should the water be very low and clear, the gold 
twist had better be omitted, and a spare hackle be 
tied with red twist. Another variety is, the using a 
black hackle for the head of the fly. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Red mohair, or squirrel's fur, ribbed with 
gold twist, and red cock's hackle over all. 
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Plate IV. 

NO. 29. THE GOVERNOR. 

This fly is used on the Hampshire rivers, and, from 
its appearance, I should think it may be employed with 
success in other counties. I cannot speak from ex- 
perience, but it is a well-dressed fly. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Coppery-coloured peacock's herl, ribbed 
with gold twist, tipped with scarlet twist. 
Legs. Red or ginger hackle. 
Wings. The light part of a pheasant's wing. 
Hook. No. 9. 

NO. 30. FOR LOCH AWE. 

This, and the following fly, I can strongly recom- 
mend for Loch Awe, in the Highlands of Scotland; 
which, together with the River Awe, have long been 
celebrated for their abimdance of fine salmon and trout. 
In the description of Scotch lakes, I purpose giving an 
account of an excursion from London to this favourite 
resort of experienced anglers. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Orange mohair. 
Legs. Ginger hackle. 
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Wings. From the feather of the pheasant^s tail. 
Hook. No. 8. 

NO. 31. SECOND PLY FOR LOCH AWE. 
IMITATION. 

Body. Copper-coloured peacock^s herl. 
Legs, Black hackle. 

Wings. The feather from a water-hen's wing. 
Hook. No. 7. 

NO. 32. FOR THE RIVER DEE. 

This, and the following, will be foimd to be killing 
flies in the River Dee. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Dull yellow mohair. 

Wings. Hackle from the neck of a pale dun "hen. 

Hook. No. 9. 

NO. 33. ANOTHER FLY FOR THE RIVER DEE. 
IMITATION. 

Body. Peacock's herl. 

Legs and wings. A dark dun hen's hackle, dressed 
rather full. 

Hook. No. 9. 
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NO. 34. A PLY FOR LLYN OGWYN. 

This fly^ and those recommended for Loch Awe, will 
ensure sport on this most sporting lake. Uyn Ogwyn 
is in the comity of Caernarvon, North Walesj and is 
abundantly stocked with the finest and best-flavoured 
trout in the Principality. 

IMITATION, 

Body, Peacock^s herL 
Legs. Black hackle. 

Winga- The darkj copper-coloured feather of the 
nisdlard. 

Hook. No. 8. 

NO, 35. COCH-A-BONDDV. 

This fly is a well -known favourite throughont the 
United Kingdomj though not always under the same 
name ; but it is more especially relied on in Wales ; 
and the cock that furnishes the peculiarly mixed deep 
red and black feather necessary to make this fly is in 
great estimation. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Peacock^ s herl. 
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Legs and wings. Red and blacky or coch-a-bonddu 
hackle. 

Hook. No. 8 or 9 ; and in the North of England, 
for clear streams^ it is sometimes dressed on a No. 12 
hook. 

NO. 36. THE YELLOW SALLY. 

These flies continue in season from May to Jnly^ 
and in warm weather they are numerous on some waters. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Pale yellow fur, or mohair, ribbed with 
fawn-«oloured silk. 

Legs. A ginger hackle. 

Wings. A white hackle, dyed yellow. 

Hook. No. 9. 

NO. 37. GINGER HACKLE. 

Body. Short and spare, of yellow silk. 
Legs and wings. A ginger hackle. 
Hook. No. 8, Kendal-sneck. 

NO. 38. GROUSE HACKLE. 

Body. Varied to the water and season, such as 
peacock's herl, orange silk, &c. 

Legs and wings. A grouse hackle. 
Hook. From No. 8 to No. 12. 
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NO. 39. THE DOTTEBIL HACKLE. 

The dotteril hackle is one of the surest flies that 
can be used in the north of England^ where it has long 
been a first-rate favourite, carrying the palm even from 
the red hackle. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Made of yellow silk. 

Legs and wings. From the feather of a dotteril. 

Hook. Kirby-sneck, from No. 6 to No. 12. 

This is a killing fly on Ulswater, when dressed on a 
No. 6 hook ; and by being dressed on a No. 11 or 12 
sneck-hook it will answer for small streams. 

I have now closed my account of the engraved flies, 
and shall proceed to describe a few others that are not 
engraved, but which may be procured by their descrip- 
tion at the tackle-shops. 

NO. 40. FOR THE CONWAY. 

This and the two followmg hackle-flies may be used 
on the Conway and other Welsh rivers. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Dun orange mohair. 

Legs and wings. A dark dun hen's hackle. 

Hook. No. 11. 
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NO. 41. SECOND CONWAY FLY. 
IMITATION. 

Body. Yellow mohair. 

Legs and wings. Bright don hen's hackle. 

Hook. No. 10. 

NO. 42. THIRD CONWAY PLY. 

Body. Peacock's herl. 

Legs and wings. A wren's hackle. 

Hook. No. 9. 

NO. 48. THE ORANNOM^ OR OREENTAIL. 

This well-known fly appears early in April, but is 
never seen unless the weather is warm. For a short 
season it is sometimes very abundant, and will be well 
taken by the trout. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Fur of a hare's face, pointed at the tail 
with a little green silk. 

Legs. A cock's grizzled hackle. 

Wings. The feather from a pheasant's or partridge's 
wing. 

Hook. No. 9. 
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no. 44. the water-cricket. 

This insect appears in March^ and is much com- 
mended by the " North-Country Angler.*' 

IMITATION. 

Body. Orange flos silk^ tied on with black silk. 

Legs. Are made best of a peacock's topping. If 
this cannot be easily procured, a black cock's hackle will 
answer the purpose. Either of these must be wound 
all down the body, and the fibres then snapped off. 
This is Mr. Ronald's imitation. 

NO. 45. THE BLUE-BOTTLE FLY. 

This fly, and the house-fly, as I have before said, 
are excellent live baits when used with a float, and 
fished with at the bottom. They are also good as 
artificial flies, late in the season, for trout ; but more 
especially for dace. 

IMITATION. 

Body. Dark blue flos silk, tied with brown silk. 
Legs. A cock's black hackle. 
Wings. Feather of the starling's wing. 
Hook. No. 9 to 12. 

NO. 46. 

The common house-fly may be dressed on a No. 13 
or No. 13 hook. 
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Body. Ostrich herl, rather full. 

Legs. A black hackle. 

Wings. The feather of a starling^s wing. 



I have now concluded my list of artificial flies. My 
readers will perceive that this list might be greatly en- 
larged; indeed, by what has been already said, it will 
be seen that the variety of hackle-flies may be extended 
indefinitely. But it may be well to state that Mr. 
Chevalier, of Bell Yard, Temple Bar, and Mr. Barth,* of 
Cockspur Street, have undertaken to have in readiness 
a supply of the flies described in the preceding list, on 
their being ordered by the numbers affixed to the 
plates ; and that they will be made by any other fishing- 
tackle makers by description. 

For the small hackles, made on Nos. 11, 12, and 13 
hooks, I prefer the Kirby-sneck. I have already made 
a distinction between hackle-flies and palmers. In the 
former, the hackle does not pass over the body of the 
fly, but is confined to the head of the fly, for the legs 
and wings ; but in the palmer, or caterpillar fly, the 
hackle is carried all over the body. 

* Now Mr. Jacobs. To this list may be added Mr. Cheek, 132 
Oxford Street; Mr. Bowness, BeU Yard, Temple Bar; Mr. E&ton 
and Mr. Farlow, Crooked Lane; Mr. Blacker, Dean Street; Mr. 
Alfred, Coleman Street ; and several other respectable establishments. 
—Ed. 
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I shall close this subject by observing^ that a variety 
of killing palmers may be dressed^ by making the 
bodies of differently coloured peacocks' herls, and by 
twisting over them hackles of various kinds^ such as the 
red, the black, the dun, the grizzle, the blue, and the 
coch-a-bonddu ; and they may be dressed on hooks 
proper for the waters they are intended for. 

Extensive and excellent as this list is, anglers will 
always do well to consult residents in fishing localities 
as to the best fly to be used. 
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